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EDITORIAL 


Prosperity  does  not  mean  to  Americans  what  it  means 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Americans  are  waiting  for  the 
return  of  that  bloated  inflation  which  masqueraded  under 
the  name  of  prosperity;  they  are  expecting  it  to  come  like 
a  sunrise  and  the  “American  standard”  to  be  immediately 
again  in  full  bloom.  Instead,  prosperity  will  not  so  much 
come  down  to  us  as  we  will  come  down  to  it,  will,  in  fact, 
meet  it  coming  up  to  us  out  of  our  re-learned  frugality, 
patient  industry,  simple  living,  faith  in  God  and  confidence 
in  our  fellowmen.  Only  as  we  allow  these  principles  to 
reassert  themselves  and  adapt  our  living  to  them  as  we  did 
twenty  years  ago,  will  we  find  that  we  have  come  to  pros¬ 
perity  instead  of  prosperity  coming  to  us.  Perishing  sailors 
drifting  in  a  little  boat  cried  out  to  a  passing  ship,”  water, 
water.”  The  answer  was,  “dip  it  up;  you  are  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.”  We  are  too  much  averse  to  dipping;  we 
want  a  cataract  to  deluge  us. 

- * - 

The  course  of  national  history  is  through  poverty  and 
thrift,  prosperity  and  pride,  pride  and  profligacy,  profligacy 
and  disaster. 

If  poverty  does  not  develop  thrift,  it  will  remain  poverty. 
If  prosperity  does  not  beget  pride,  it  may  remain  prosper¬ 
ity.  And  if  pride  draws  back  from  profligacy,  it  may 
escape  disaster.  Every  nation  past  or  present  may  find 
its  place  somewhere  along  that  course.  Some  straws  just 
now  show  the  way  in  which  economic  winds  are  blowing. 
A  great  city  reported  that  Christmas  sales  were  equal  in 
volume  to  last  year,  but  less  in  dollar  value;  merchants  are 
saying  that  people  are  beginning  to  buy  again,  but  that 
even  the  rich  are  buying  less  expensive  things;  and  now 
has  come  from  the  capital  of  fashion  the  report  that  Paris 
dressmakers  are  putting  upon  the  market  new  creations  in 
cotton  materials.  Our  national  history  has  run  the  whole 
gamut  from  poverty  to  profligacy.  There  only  remained 
before  us  disaster;  and  these  little  indications  seem  to  give 
hope  that  pride  has  drawn  back  from  profligacy  and  it 
may  be  we  shall  escape  disaster. 
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A  Cleveland  banker  said  that  it  might  be  necessary  for 
us  to  get  back  to  the  1912  standard  and  immediately  a  lot 
of  economic  hands  went  up  in  holy  horror;  the  very  idea! 
There  might  be  worse  things  to  befall  us;  we  were  quite  as 
happy  in  1912  as  we  have  been  at  any  time  during  the 
last  twenty  years;  and  a  great  deal  happier  than  we  are 
just  now,  holding  on  to  our  high  perch  by  the  skin  of  our 
teeth.  “A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth."^ — and  also,  we  have  now 
learned  though  Solomon  did  not  say  it, — not  in  the  prodi¬ 
gality  of  his  expenditures.  It  was  the  "riotous  living” 
which  got  that  other  and  more  noted  prodigal  into  trouble 
and  not  the  famine  which  came  after.  So  in  prodigal 
America,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  riotous  living,  we  would 
all  have  saved  up  enough  to  tide  us  comfortably  over  the 
famine. 

- ♦ - 

And  now,  how  about  this  pessimistic  banker  of  Cleve¬ 
land?  perhaps  his  opinion  is  right — with  modifications. 
We  are  not  likely  again  to  have  such  overgrown  profits, 
"all  the  market  would  bear,”  nor  again  be  able  to  grow 
such  "melons”  to  be  cut  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  The 
bloated  executive  salaries  will  have  to  "reduce”  more 
drastically  than  the  fat  woman  who  desires  to  look  like  a 
fairy.  In  1912  such  executives  received  $5,000  or  $7,500, 
with  only  a  comparatively  few  larger  salaries.  These 
swelled  up  to  $15,000,  $25,000,  $50,000  (if  one  happened 
to  be  employed  by  the  Farm  Board  to  help  agricultural 
poverty),  even  $100,000  and  on  up  to  a  half  million  and 
even  a  million.  Nobody  ever  earned  such  salaries;  this  was 
but  a  way  of  putting  down  into  the  pockets  of  the  chief 
officers  a  big  slice  of  the  profits  exacted  from  the  public 
and  abstracted  from  the  workmen  and  the  stockholders. 

Wc  will  return  to  the  1912  standard  in  these  salaries; 
we  ought  and  we  must.  Prices  are  in  many  cases  already 
down  and  ultimately  costs  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to 
prices;  prosperity  will  not  come  back  until  it  is  so.  So  the 
1912  standard  will  come  back,  but  with  modifications;  the 
proportionate  distribution  of  profits  between  labor  and 
business  must  be  much  more  in  favor  of  labor  than  in  1912; 
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wages  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  but  not  in  the  same  rate 
as  salaries  and  the  profits  of  business,  and  the  purchasing 
value  of  wages  will  be  more  than  it  is  now  because  of  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

When  these  things  are  so,  prosperity  will  be  with  us; 
there  will  be  less  prodigality  in  expenditure,  “riotous 
living”,  but  we  will  be  much  happier. 

- ♦ - 

A  RECENT  magazine  article  (McCalls,  November  31) 
urges  vigorously  and  seductively  for  the  divorce  of  the 
prohibition  issue  from  religion.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
reasons  besides  religious  reasons  why  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should 
stand  and  be  rigidly  enforced.  And  economic  and 
sociological  reasons  undoubtedly  appeal  to  a  great  many 
persons  much  more  than  religious  reasons.  But  no  reform 
can  succeed  without  a  moral  dynamic  and  every  effort  of 
humanists  to  produce  a  moral  dynamic  divorced  from  re¬ 
ligion  has  ended  in  dismal  failure.  Morality  divorced  from 
religion,  from  acknowledgement  of  our  responsibility  to 
God,  has  no  mandate.  The  whole  movement  of  this  di¬ 
vorce  of  prohibition  from  religion  has  about  it  also  a 
suspicion  of  the  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  divorce  the 
influence  of  religious  people  from  the  discussion.  And  well 
the  enemies  of  the  18th  amendment  may  desire  such  a  con¬ 
summation,  for  it  was  largely  through  the  influence  of  the 
religious  people  that  the  cause  of  temperance  has  been 
brought  to  the  position  which  it  now  holds.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  was  a  marshalling  of  religious  forces:  to  get 
rid  of  its  influence  would  be  a  victory  for  the  wets. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  would  keep  religious  in¬ 
fluence  out  of  every  national  issue. 

- ♦ - 

The  preacher  was  very  florid  in  expression,  indeed 
something  of  a  poet.  In  the  exuberance  of  his  utterance, 
he  exclaimed,”  God  is  a  dreamer;  I  say  in  all  reverence, 
God  is  a  dreamer.”  Then  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the  idea 
that  everything  in  the  universe  is  but  the  embodiment,  the 
incarnation,  of  one  or  God’s  thoughts.  Everything  was 
first  in  the  mind  of  God  before  it  took  shape  in  this  world. 
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Plato’s  doctrine  of  ideas,  that  seemed  to  him  to  shape 
everything,  stopped  just  short  of  this  the  greatest  of  all 
the  ideas,  that  all  the  ideas  were  first  in  the  mind  of  God 
who  gave  them  shape  and  substance  and  force.  The  great 
scientists  of  today  are  just  coming  out  clearly  into  view  of 
this  great  idea  that  all  forms  and  activities  come  forth 
from  a  personal  force.  Things  are  but  the  bodies  of 
God's  thoughts,  all  incarnations.  So  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  was  not  a  disruption  of  the  order  of  things;  the 
greatest  of  the  incarnations  of  God’s  thoughts  was  when 
the  “Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.’’ 

- * - 

"A  VERY  present  help  in  trouble’’;  that  is  Providence,  just 
around  the  corner  ready  to  appear  at  the  precise  moment. 
A  night  of  perplexity  is  upon  us;  it  is  a  multiplication  of 
nights  that  have  run  into  weeks.  Now  the  time  has  come 
when  something  must  be  done,  and  we  do  not  know  what 
it  should  be.  Suddenly  the  telephone  rings,  a  few  moments 
of  conversation  from  afar  ensues  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
things  is  changed.  “A  very  present  help  in  trouble,” 
“present”  at  just  the  right  time.  One  who  never  learned 
to  observe  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  knows  no  better 
than  to  call  them  luck,  has  missed  the  most  delightful  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  game  of  life. 

Watching  the  game  of  Providence  is  the  choicest  of 
all  sports. 

- * - 

Our  limited  train  was  but  creeping  along;  a  multitude  of 
automobiles  were  seen  around  about  us  in  every  direction; 
some  magnet  was  drawing  them  together;  soon  the  magnet 
was  discovered.  It  was  curiosity,  that  irresistible  lure  that 
gathers  a  crowd  about  an  appalling  disaster.  “Where  the 
carcass  is,  thither  the  eagles  will  be  gathered  together.” 
Our  train  crept  slowly  between  heaps  upon  heaps  of  the 
most  appalling  train  wreck  I  have  ever  seen.  Scores  of 
freight  cars  were  smashed  into  kindling  wood  and  acres  of 
groceries,  and  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  indiscriminately 
made  into  one  great  uncooked  hash.  Freight  trains  are  not 
intended  to  meet  on  the  same  track!  but  somebody  made  a 
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mistake,  and  tens  of  thousand  of  dollars  would  be  needed 
to  pay  for  that  mistake. 

The  lesson  is  the  mistake;  it  is  a  world  of  mistakes  and 
consequent  wreckage.  Notwithstanding  the  prattle  about 
the  superman  which  evolution  is  going  to  produce,  nothing 
is  ever  done  perfectly  nor  do  the  mistakes  become  fewer, 
but  rather  increase  in  number.  There  is  something  per¬ 
manently  wrong. 

- - 

A  PEOPLE  make  the  mistake  that  all  can  get  rich  quickly 
by  gambling,  in  stocks,  at  the  bridge  table,  or  at  some  field 
of  sport;  and  we  are  passing  between  heaps  upon  heaps  of 
the  most  appalling  economic  wreckage;  mountains  of  pro- 
visions — and  people  starving!  Mistakes!  Flaming  youth 
makes  the  mistake  that  life  is  no  more  than  sensuous 
pleasure,  that  it  is  easy  to  escape  responsibilty,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing;  and  the  land  is  filled  with  useless  human 
trumpery,  and  the  prisons  crowded  with  young  criminals. 
Still  others  make  the  mistake  that  sin  can  be  concealed  in 
life,  not  knowing  that  it  works  like  leaven  and  will  soon 
show  to  the  world  in  the  changed  moral  attitude,  changed 
ideals  of  life,  changed  countenance,  which  tells  the  truth 
however  one  may  try  to  live  a  lie.  The  record  of  the 
mistake  made  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  the  story  of  the 
world. 

- ♦ - 

Labor  unions  of  America  are  opposed  to  the  dole;  all 
honor  to  them  for  that  manifestation  of  self  respect.  They 
seem  equally  opposed  to  everything  that  looks  like  a  dole. 
Recently,  when  the  railroad  unions  were  asked  to  submit 
voluntarily  to  a  10%  reduction  in  wages  to  stimulate  trans¬ 
portation,  and  thus  investment  that  would  provide  things 
to  be  transported,  they  replied  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
“pay  a  dole  to  idle  capital.”  The  man  who  coined  that 
neat  phrase  was  a  real  wit.  Doubtless  that  will  be  the 
slogan  of  labor  for  a  long  time  to  come.  If  it  will  bear  the 
closest  inspection,  it  may  prove  as  wise  as  it  is  witty.  But 
a  little  close  inspection  will  also  be  wise,  if  not  witty,  be¬ 
fore  accepting  this  neat  aphorism;  it  looks  well,  suspicious¬ 
ly  well. 
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Labor  labors  only  if  there  be  opportunity  which  yields  a 
return  to  the  laborer;  opportunity  and  pay  are  the  necessary 
things  in  the  labor  world.  Without  both,  labor  remains 
idle— unemployed.  Capital  also  is  invested — works — when 
there  is  opportunity  which  yields  a  return;  again  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  pay.  The  dole  to  labor,  pay  for  unemployment, 
tends  to  pauperize  the  laborer;  many  find  it  more  agreeable 
to  be  paid  for  doing  nothing  than  for  doing  something. 
Thus  the  dole  to  labor  provides  the  “pay  without  providing 
the  opportunity.”  This  that  has  been  called  “a  dole  to  idle 
capital”  would  provide  both  opportunity  and  pay;  this 
would  not  pauperize  capital,  but  would  rather  incline  it  to 
be  invested,  and  so  not  to  be  "idle  capital.” 

The  “dole”  to  labor  inclines  it  to  sit  and  rest;  the  “dole” 
to  capital  inclines  it  to  work.  To  pay  the  “dole”  to  labor 
is  to  sound  the  gong  to  quit;  to  give  the  proposed  “dole” 
to  capital  would  blow  the  morning  whistle. 

- ♦ - 

The  followers  of  the  Christ  have  been  called  “a 
peculiar  people”,  God’s  “very  own.”  But  “peculiar”  is  a 
word  which  has  become  degraded  to  a  very  disagreeable 
popular  meaning.  Perhaps  it  has  occurred  to  most  of  us 
to  ask  in  confusion  at  times  why  it  is  that  many  of  those 
who  really  seem  to  be  most  pious  are  also  “queer.”  Per¬ 
haps  we  all  seem  “queer”  to  those  who  are  different! 

Nevertheless  there  is  here  a  real  perplexity  that  goes 
much  deeper  than  personal  idiosyncrasies;  some  to  their 
many  Christian  virtues,  and  useful  blessed  activities,  and 
earnestness  of  teaching  have  attached  a  lot  of  crude  in¬ 
tellectual  barnacles,  freakish  interpretations  of  Scripture 
that  depart  from  the  plain  common  sense  meaning,  and 
certain  trick  methods  of  Bible  study,  cross-word  puzzle 
methods,  which  turn  Scripture  into  an  acrostic  as  absurd 
and  not  less  seductive  than  the  Baconian  cypher  in  Shake-- 
speare.  Why  such  freakishness  of  manifest  piety?  It  must 
be  because  of  the  seductive  delusiveness  of  sin  and  the 
imperfection  which  it  introduces  into  all  the  activities  and 
imaginings  of  the  soul;  when  denied  the  more  vicious  de¬ 
lights  of  immoral  practices,  it  still  proceeds  to  its  evil 
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activities  by  muddying  the  stream  of  piety.  None  ever  be¬ 
come  perfect  in  this  life;  and  the  last  outbreak  of  imper¬ 
fection  in  the  pious  is  the  intellectual  perversion  of  piety. 

- ♦ - 

It  was  a  rainy  Thanksgiving  morning,  yet  the  great  audi¬ 
torium  was  about  half  filled.  After  a  period  of  prayer, 
and  after  a  number  of  hymns  had  been  sung,  the  pastor 
called  for  individual  testimonies,  expressions  of  thanks¬ 
giving.  Immediately  women  spring  to  their  feet  all  over 
the  room:  in  fact,  it  was  distinctly  a  case  of  “ladies  first.” 
Occasionally  a  man  ventured  to  “interrupt”  while  woman 
after  woman  testified,  faltering  old  ladies,  energetic 
matrons,  even  fiaming  youth.  When  the  women  had 
somewhat  subsided,  the  men  took  up  the  chorus  of  thanks 
until  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  hour  the  meeting  was  closed. 
It  was  a  most  refreshing  experience  that  incidentally  shat¬ 
tered  an  idea  that  was  once  believed  to  be  an  ideal.  There 
is  a  popular  tradition  that  the  people  of  the  southland 
think  that  women  should  not  “speak  in  meeting”;  in 
apostolic  language,  “should  keep  silence  in  the  Church.” 
That  popular  tradition  has  become  a  popular  delusion;  this 
happened  in  a  great  congregation  of  the  Southern  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

- ♦ - 

The  “living  creatures”  of  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets 
present  more  than  one  mystery.  Whether  or  not  the  furred 
and  feathered  folk  think,  and  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  is  a  never  ending  enquiry,  however  confi¬ 
dently  some  naturalists  portray  a  highly  organized  social 
life  among  them;  and  some  psychologists  asseverate  that 
they  show  nothing  more  than  mechanical  and  chemical  re¬ 
actions.  just  as  they  assert  that  human  conduct  has  no 
deeper  roots  than  those  entangled  in  their  behavior.  The 
rest  of  us  common  folks  observe  some  things,  many  indeed. 

The  birds  which  return  to  the  same  nesting  place  each 
year  would  seem  to  have  memory  as  well  as  some  romantic 
sentiments.  My  great  Collie  dog,  which  clasps  me  with 
his  long  fore-legs,  lays  his  head  against  my  bosom,  and 
croons  and  kises  my  hand  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  seems 
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very  like  a  real  lover.  And  the  rooks,  of  which  Hawthorne 
tells,  which,  having  been  driven  away  from  their  nesting 
place  one  year,  ever  after  not  only  nested  elsewhere,  but 
when  a  young  pair  or  rooks  began  to  build  their  nest  in 
the  forbidden  trees,  tore  up  the  nest  and  drove  the  venture¬ 
some  youngsters  away,  certainly  had  some  communal  life, 
tenacious  memories,  and  a  deep  seated  impression  of  the 
“dominion”  which  belongs  to  man. 

Perhaps  the  prophets  who  saw  in  their  visions  of  glory 
horses  and  eagles  and  lambs  and  lions  knew  about 
creatures  as  well  as  some  other  mysteries.  If  all  “creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  together”,  perhaps  the  deliverance 
will  be  coextensive. 

- * - 

The  following  by  one  of  our  readers  nearing  the 
century  mark  may  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  the  muse,  but  who  cannot  appreciate  its  sentiment, 
and  the  more,  the  nearer  home? 

I  AM  ON  THE  WAY 
By  Rev.  Alfred  S.  Badger,  D.D. 

The  shining  gates  to  me  seem  nearer. 

The  pathway  also  is  seen  clearer. 

The  blessed  Lord  to  me  is  dearer: 

Tm  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

The  Bible  is  to  me  a  treasure. 

Richer,  sweeter,  gives  more  pleasure. 

Each  year  in  overflowing  measure: 

Tm  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

/  soon  shall  hear  the  bugles  blow. 

To  let  the  loved  ones  up  there  know. 

That  /  am  coming  all  aglow, 

Tm  on  the  way  to  heaven. 

’Twill  not  be  long  before  I’ll  see 
The  place  Christ  has  prepared  for  me. 

Where  I  shall  spend  Eternity: 

I’m  on  the  way  to  heaven. 


Editorial 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES  AND  NOTICES 

The  work  at  Jericho  by  Professor  Garstang  still  goes  on 
and  something  of  the  marvel  of  Ur  of  The  Chaldees  is 
being  stirred  by  the  latest  revelations  at  that  old  ruin.  The 
public  press  announces  the  discovery  of  the  “Royal  Tombs” 
of  the  kings  of  Jericho.  That  is  a  highsounding  title  which 
allures  us  very  much  with  the  suggestion  that  we  are 
about  to  be  shown  in  Palestine  something  of  the  marvelous 
glamour  of  the  Royal  Tombs  of  Egypt  or  of  Babylonia. 
We  will,  however,  probably  need  to  restrain  our  imagi¬ 
nation  considerably,  in  keeping  with  the  greater  simplicity 
of  things  Palestinian  heretofore  discovered.  Yet  we  must 
keep  in  mind  descriptions  which  the  Egyptians  have  given 
of  things  Canaanite  and  not  forget  that  the  Egyptians 
knew  artistic  values,  and  were  the  best  cartoonists  in  the 
world.  Probably  their  descriptions  on  the  temple  records 
are  not  overdrawn,  and  so  we  may  not  be  surprised  if  Dr. 
Garstang  announces  wonders  of  Palestinian  arts  and  crafts 
discovered  at  Jericho.  The  single  specimen  of  Canaanite 
art,  the  lioness  sculptured  in  the  round,  which  we  found 
at  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  is  suggestive  of  very  considerable 
artistic  ability.  Though  rough  in  finish,  it  is  exceedingly 
expressive  in  design.  We  will  await  the  full  account  of 
Dr.  Garstang’s  discovery  with  keen  interest.  The  large 
amount  of  pottery  found  in  the  tombs  ought  to  certify 
beyond  doubt  the  time  of  the  burials. 

The  work  at  Tell  Billah  and  Tepe  Gawra  continues  to 
be  of  unusual  interest.  This  place,  far  up  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  naturally  gives  us  touches  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  relations  of  this  region  in  ancient  times  with  the 
Hittite  country  to  the  west.  Especially  we  have  “those 
bizarre  figures  with  huge  heads,  small  torsos  and  upturned 
feet,”  so  familiar  in  all  Hittite  sculptures,  and  seen  to  this 
day  in  the  upturned  slippers  common  among  the  Turks.  It 
is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  that,  if  the  Hittites 
were  not  Turks  from  Turkestan,  at  least  the  Turks  of 
today  are  descendants  of  the  Hittites  and  inheritors  of  their 
peculiar  ways.  The  individual  small  finds  are  very  many 
and  varied;  painted  pottery,  beads,  and  cylinders,  and 
bronzes,  and,  in  a  later,  age,  iron  also.  A  seal  cylinder 
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shows  again  the  worshipper  before  the  Tree  of  Life.  The 
persistence  of  this  symbol  is  very  suggestive,  and  it  can 
hcirdly  be  that  the  interpretation  of  it  as  in  memory  of 
the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Genesis  story,  long  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  mere  resemblance,  can  longer  avail. 
The  Tree  of  Life  undoubtedly  held  a  high  place  in  the 
mythology  of  that  region  and  must  have  had  some  import¬ 
ant  and  impressive  origin. 

Before  the  next  issue  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  the  work  at 
Tell  Beit  Mirsim  will  begin  again  and  we  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  things  oriental  and  Biblical  once  more. 
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PROTESTANTISM;  A  COMMENT  ON  ITS  ORIGIN 
AND  ITS  PRESENT  STATUS 

By  William  Crowe,  D.D. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

In  this  paper  I  am  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject,  Protestantism,  in  rather  a  general  way.  Doubtless 
the  paper  will  deserve  the  judgment  of  its  readers  that  it 
is  the  discussion  of  a  most  important  theme  in  a  fashion 
entirely  too  haphazard.  Nevertheless  the  theme  is  the 
common  property  of  the  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Protestantism  is  the  name  of  a  group  to  which,  regardless 
of  secondary  divisions,  we  all  belong.  There  is  therefore 
a  common  interest  in  the  subject,  which  may  beget  a 
charitable  consideration  of  the  article. 

We  propose  at  the  outset  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  Protestantism  is  derived  from  the  word,  “protest.” 
Here  we  have  a  verb  traveling  alongside  a  noun  spelled 
without  the  change  of  a  letter.  The  verb  means  to  ex¬ 
press  opposition  to  an  action  already  taken.  Therefore, 
the  noun,  “protest”,  means  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion, 
commonly  a  form  of  objection,  as  in  writing,  against  some 
action.  From  that  we  get  the  word  protestant,  meaning 
one  who  protests,  and  protestantism,  meaning  an  organized 
opposition  to  an  action  affecting  a  body  of  people. 

Specifically,  the  word,  when  spelled  with  a  capital,  is 
applied  to  the  act  of  the  German  princes  who,  professing 
the  reformed  doctrine,  protested  against  the  action  of  the 
Diet  of  Spires  of  1529.  This  protest  was  against  the  an¬ 
nulment  of  the  decree  of  a  former  Diet  (1526),  which  had 
been  unanimously  passed,  calling  upon  the  Emperor  to 
permit  each  prince  to  manage  the  religious  affairs  of  his 
territory  as  he  saw  fit.  That  is,  Protestantism  originally 
was  an  organized  opposition  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
liberty  of  self-determination,  religiously  speaking,  in  the 
German  provinces.  Popularly,  the  word  has  come  to  apply 
to  that  body  of  Christians  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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Thereby  a  word  was  added  to  our  ecclesiastical  vo¬ 
cabulary.  By  that  word  it  was  indicated  that  closure  action 
should  not  be  taken  in  such  way  as  to  become  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction  upon  any  body  of  believing  people.  It 
is  an  unhappy  word.  From  the  day  of  the  Diet  of  Spires 
until  this  day,  exactly  402  years,  this  body  of  believers 
has  labored  under  a  handicap,  in  so  far  as  a  name  means 
anything.  The  word  “protest”  is  suggestive  of  defeat.  It 
is  lacking  of  any  inspirational  quality.  It  proposes  a 
struggle  for  defense,  rather  than  a  campaign  for  conquest. 
Pity  it  is,  therefore,  that  for  these  four  centuries  the 
Church  has  been  hampered  by  an  encumbrance  in  the 
form  of  a  name  that  has  added  to  the  difRculty  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  More  particularly  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  the 
name  fell  upon  it  by  accident  and  in  no  sense  indicates  its 
broader  purpose  or  its  inner  spirit.  But,  so  it  goes  with 
names.  Too  often  they  mean  too  little.  I  once  knew  a 
preacher  whose  name  was  Overcash.  I  used  to  go  to  a 
town,  the  name  of  which  was  Million,  that  had  an  actual 
population  of  135.  One  of  the  biggest  men  I  ever  saw  was 
named  Little.  Believe  it  or  not. 

Protestantism  found  its  origin  in  the  Reformation.  No¬ 
body  has  yet  been  able  to  tell  us  just  what  the  Reformation 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was.  Nor  will  anyone  be  able 
to  do  so  until  after  the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  has  been  written;  so  near  akin  is  the  origin  to  the 
issue.  D’Aubigne  and  Kurtz  and  Neander  and  George  Park 
Fisher  and  scores  of  other  church  historians  have  dealt 
honestly  and  diligently  with  the  questions,  but  they  have  all 
left  us  yet  in  the  twilight  zone.  Hear  this  from  the  pen  of 
James  Bryce;  “There  is  perhaps  no  event  in  history  which 
has  been  represented  in  so  great  a  variety  of  lights  as  the 
Reformation.  It  has  been  called  a  revolt  of  the  laity 
against  the  clergy,  or  of  the  Teutonic  races  against  the 
Italians,  or  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  against  the  uni¬ 
versal  monarchy  of  the  popes.  Some  have  seen  in  it 
only  a  burst  of  long  represssed  anger  at  the  luxury  of  the 
prelates  and  the  manifold  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system;  others  a  renewal  of  the  youth  of  the  Church  by  a 
return  to  primitive  forms  of  doctrine.  All  these  indeed  to 
some  extent  it  was;  but  it  was  also  something  more  pro- 
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found  and  fraught  with  mightier  consequences  than  any 
of  them.”  We  know  that  it  was  something,  and  some¬ 
thing  big;  that  it  was  a  convulsion  that  affected  the  whole 
world  socially,  politically,  religiously.  We  know  that  it 
gave  birth  to  what  we  know  today  as  Protestantism  and 
that  Protestantism  has  changed  the  streams  of  history  on 
every  continent. 

The  primary  causes  of  the  movement  are  discovered  first 
in  the  crusades.  The  history  of  the  crusades  is  a  dismal 
tale.  The  aftermath  was  in  no  sense  included  in  the 
purpose  of  the  great  scheme.  The  gallant  knights  with 
loyal  retainers  and  vast  herds  of  deluded  followers  marched 
in  their  might  to  set  the  Sepulchre  free.  The  whole  big 
plan  after  more  than  200  years  of  experimenting  proved 
abortive.  The  Don  Quixote  campaigns  eventuated  in 
humiliating  failure  —  every  one  of  them.  It  simply  was 
not  to  be;  the  logic  of  history  was  against  it.  Westward 
the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way;  westward,  mind  you. 
It  is  true  that  Alexander  conquers  the  East;  but  give  Alex¬ 
ander  time  and  he  will  die  and  the  East  will  resolve  itself 
into  Its  original  elements  again.  The  Roman  Empire  sends 
its  eagles  fiying  across  the  heights  of  Asia  Minor  and  into 
the  valley  of  .the  Nile,  but  sooner  or  later  every  Scipio 
must  return,  and  the  East  resumes  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way.  So  with  the  crusades.  The  Church  of  the  West, 
however  boastful  in  the  pride  of  politico-ecclesiastical 
might,  is  powerless  to  hold  in  any  permanent  subjection 
the  dark  and  daring  oriental,  with  his  enigmatic  trust  in 
sullen  fate. 

No,  Jerusalem  was  not  delivered  from  the  strangle  hold 
of  the  desert  horde  of  unbelieving  Saracens,  except  for  one 
brief  season  in  the  midst  of  the  centuries.  However,  in 
the  return  of  the  crusaders,  the  faintest  hope  arose  that 
Europe  might  yet  see  the  dawn,  after  the  passing  of  ebon- 
hooded  night.  Unwittingly  the  defeated  crusaders  were 
creating  a  new  era.  From  the  fields  of  ancient  sarcophagi 
they  were  bringing  manuscripts  rich  in  the  lore  of  muffled 
centuries.  The  Renaissance  came  in  the  tracks  of  retiring 
crusading  armies.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  initial 
awakening,  the  Reformation  was  built. 
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It  all  began  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists  in  Italy  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  new  learning  affected  first 
Italian  sculpture  and  architecture,  bringing  each  back  to 
conformity  to  classical  designs.  Then  the  momentous 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century  followed;  namely,  thf  fall 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  driving  of  Byzantine  scholars 
into  Western  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  literature  of 
Greece,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
bigness  of  the  globe  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  All 
these  epochal  incidents  contributed  to  the  breaking  of  the 
yoke  that  had  galled  the  neck  of  Europe  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  all  were  directly  traceable  to  the  going  back  and 
forth  of  the  crusading  hordes. 

With  the  happenings  mentioned  above  were  evidences 
that  freedom  of  thought  was  undoubtedly  growing  in  the 
European  centers  of  population.  Such  an  awakening  was 
manifesting  itself  at  different  centers  in  the  rejection  of 
the  Scholastic  theology  and  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  as  the  sole  source  of  doctrine 
in  divinity.  The  leaders  in  the  Church  began  to  oppose 
the  preaching  of  indulgences;  they  asserted  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures; 
they  proclaimed  justification  by  faith  as  opposed  to  legal 
conformity  to  prescribed  rights;  they  rejected  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation  and  the  veneration  of  Mary  and 
the  saints.  The  rising  spirit  of  individualism  and  nation¬ 
ality,  in  opposition  to  the  centralized  control  of  the  Church 
by  the  papacy,  marked  the  Reformation  also,  as  a  political 
revolt.  That  the  movement  was  not  a  mere  flash  on  the 
surface  is  indicated  by  the  portents  that  had  been  seen  of 
the  coming  storm.  Huss  in  Bohemia,  LeFevre  in  France, 
Wycliffe  in  England,  had  all  lived  and  died  in  a  mighty 
struggle  for  intellectual  and  religious  freedom.  The 
vanguard  of  the  Reformation  was  composed  of  Luther  in 
Germany,  Calvin  and  Zwingli  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
Cranmer  in  England,  and  Knox  in  Scotland;  stalwarts  in 
character,  possessing  minds  like  rapiers,  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  en¬ 
trenched  evil. 
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Luther  was  the  engineer;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  He 
built  the  road  for  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  I  hardly  think 
the  word  “Protestant”  is  descriptive  of  the  character  or 
mission  of  that  son  of  a  miner.  He  was  more  than  a 
Protestant.  He  was  an  aggressor.  In  the  case  of  Luther, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  protestant. 

The  indictment  lodged  against  Luther  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  more  than  any  other  single  article,  affords  an 
insight  into  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Reformation  move- 
ment.  Here  is  an  abstract  from  that  noted  document  writ¬ 
ten  by  Aleandro,  representing  the  prosecution;  “Most 
august  Emperor,  most  mighty  princes,  most  excellent 
deputies,  I  appear  before  you  in  defense  of  a  cause  for 
which  my  heart  glows  with  the  most  ardent  affection.  It 
is  to  retain  on  my  master’s  head  that  triple  crown  which 
you  all  adore;  to  maintain  that  papal  throne  for  which  I 
should  be  willing  to  deliver  my  body  to  the  flames,  if  the 
monster  that  has  engendered  this  growing  heresy  that  I 
am  now  to  combat  could  be  consumed  at  the  same  stake, 
and  mingle  his  ashes  with  mine.  No,  the  whole  difference 
between  Luther  and  the  Pope  does  not  turn  on  the  papal 
interests.  I  have  Luther’s  books  before  me,  and  a  man 
only  needs  to  have  eyes  in  his  head  to  see  that  he  at¬ 
tacks  the  holy  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  teaches  that 
those  alone  communicate  worthily  whose  consciences  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  confusion  because  of  their 
sins,  and  that  no  one  is  justified  by  baptism.  .  .  .  He  denies 
the  necessity  of  work  to  obtain  heavenly  glory.  .  .  .  He 
asserts  that  we  sin  of  necessity  in  every  one  of  our  actions. 
Has  the  arsenal  of  hell  ever  sent  forth  weapons  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  break  the  bonds  of  decency?  He  preaches  in 
favor  of  the  abolition  of  monastic  vows.  Can  we  imagine 
any  greater  sacrilegious  impiety?  .  .  .  Shall  I  enumerate 
all  the  crimes  of  this  Augustinian  monk?  He  sins  against 
the  dead,  for  he  denies  purgatory;  he  sins  against  the 
priests,  for  he  maintains  that  all  Christians  are  priests;  he 
sins  against  the  world,  for  he  forbids  the  punishment  of 
death  to  be  inflicted  on  any  who  have  not  committed  a 
deadly  sin.  Some  of  you  may  say  that  he  is  a  pious  man; 
I  have  no  desire  to  attack  his  life,  but  only  to  remind  this 
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assembly  that  the  devil  often  deceives  people  in  the  garb 
of  truth.” 

With  this  case  against  him  did  Martin  Luther,  clad  in 
the  friar’s  cowl,  appear  before  his  two  hundred  and  four 
judges,  the  Emperor,  and  his  nobility,  with  unfailing  cour^ 
age.  An  epochal  event  in  the  world’s  history  resulted 
therefrom.  The  appearance  of  Luther  before  the  Imperial 
Diet  was  an  admission  that  the  papacy  had  failed.  Leo, 
driven  to  desperation,  had  admitted  the  superior  strength 
of  Caesar,  in  petitioning  the  Assembly  of  the  Empire  to 
punish  this  incorrigible  monk.  Therefore,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Diet  of  Worms  was  the  funeral  scene  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Had  that  not  been  the  case, 
the  Augsburg  Conference  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
Luther  heresy,  so-called.  But  the  wiles  of  the  pope  had  all 
failed,  and  the  resort  to  the  imperial  power  was  a  con¬ 
fession  that  the  spiritual  empire  was  not  sufficient  for  these 
things.  The  Diet  was,  therefore,  the  Key  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  Mr.  James  Bryce  makes  this  remark:  “Thus  by  the 
Reformation  the  Visible  Church  as  well  as  the  priesthood 
lost  that  paramount  importance  which  had  hitherto  belong¬ 
ed  to  it,  and  sank  from  being  the  depository  of  all  religious 
tradition,  the  source  and  center  of  religious  life,  the 
arbiter  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery,  into  a  mere  associ¬ 
ation  of  Christian  men,  for  the  expression  of  mutual 
sympathy  and  the  better  attainment  of  certain  common 
ends.” 

The  Reformation,  as  has  been  said  above,  gave  us  the 
Protestant  Church,  or  more  broadly  speaking,  Protestantism. 
We  have  had  it  for  four  hundred  years.  Upon  the  summit  of 
today  there  are  certain  questions  that  force  themselves  into 
the  range  of  our  consideration.  The  present  status  for 
Protestantism,  the  outlook,  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
met,  and  other  kindred  problems,  claim  our  attention. 

We  have  it.  What  have  we  done  with  it,  and  what 
will  we  do  with  it  in  the  future?  Volumes  could  be  written 
upon  the  interesting  experiments  plus  the  interesting  situ¬ 
ation.  We  will  close  with  a  few  remarks. 

The  genius  of  Protestantism  is  its  menace.  The  ideal 
of  Protestantism,  that  of  the  mind  set  free  from  the  tram- 
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mels  of  tradition,  is  at  once  its  weakness  cind  its  strength. 
Of  its  strength  we  shall  speak  later.  May  we  remark  here 
that  its  weakness  is  found  in  the  movement  of  the  pen- 
dulum  to  the  other  extreme  from  that  of  the  dominated 
thinking  of  mediaeval  times,  by  which  moral  and  mental 
development  had  been  arrested  for  a  millenium.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  thinking  was  a  dangerous  business.  One  was 
liable  to  get  his  head  cut  off  by  so  doing.  Note  well  the 
end  of  Savonarola,  of  Galileo,  of  Dante,  of  Huss,  and  of 
an  army  of  martyrs  to  various  causes.  The  Inquisition 
was  quite  effective  as  an  agency  of  repression.  The 
shambles  of  the  fateful  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572 
bear  gruesome  testimony  to  the  statement  just  made. 

On  the  contrary,  liberty  was  proclaimed  from  the  tops 
of  the  houses  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.  From  that  year,  1648,  the  Catholic,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  creeds  in  Germany  were 
recognized  in  full  equality;  the  rest  of  the  world  becoming 
beneficiary  of  that  adjustment. 

While  liberty  was  vociferously  proclaimed,  I  fear  that 
it  was  not  altogether  the  liberty  that  dwells  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is.  Rather  an  unholy  brood  was  hatched 
in  the  nest  of  newly  acquired  liberty.  The  ofiFspring  has 
not  helped  the  cause,  either  of  Reformation  theology,  or 
of  Reformation  manner  of  life.  The  first  evidence  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  wild  excesses  of  the  Anabaptists,  which 
excesses  resulted  in  their  complete  overthrow  in  1535. 
From  that  generation  down  to  the  present  we  have  had 
all  kinds  of  eccentric  deviations  from  the  original  type, 
which  might  be  classified  as  “sports”,  biologically  speak¬ 
ing.  They  are  at  least  ecclesiastical  parasites.  In  that 
list  we  may  enroll  the  Millerites  and  the  Mormons;  the 
devotees  to  Eddyism,  commonly  known  as  Christian 
Science;  Russellism,  commonly  known  as  Millenial 
Dawnism,  Unity-ism,  Swedenborgianism,  Aimee  Mc- 
Phersonism,  and  the  like;  all  worthless  travesties  on  the 
magnificent  idea  that  blossomed  in  the  souls  of  the  heroic 
proponents  of  spiritual  liberty.  Nearer  akin  to  the  old 
stock,  and  yet  cousins  for  which  apologies  must  be  made 
are.  Holy  Rollers,  Pentecostals,  Seventh  Day  Adventists, 
and  the  like;  all  representing  an  emasculated  Protestantism. 
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Protestantism  seems  to  be  incompetent  to  effect  an  or¬ 
ganization.  From  the  day  that  Zwingli  and  Calvin  parted 
company  until  this  hour  there  has  been  evidenced  an  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  concerted  action.  Consequently  we  have 
literally  scores  of  divisions,  each  either  hostile  to  the  rest, 
or  at  least  fairly  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest.  It 
is  a  case  of  every  fellow  for  himself  and  the  Devil  get  the 
hindmost. 

There  are  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Arminians.  There 
are  varied  forms  of  church  government  ranging  from  a 
modified  prelacy  to  pure  democracy.  There  is  every  char¬ 
acter  of  public  worship  imaginable.  There  is  church 
architecture  as  varied  as  the  colors  of  Joseph's  coat;  from 
the  stately  cathedral  to  the  “trig  and  hilarious”  (to  use 
Mark  Twain’s  adjectives),  ungodly  combination  of  Mo¬ 
hammedan  Mosque,  Greek  Temple,  Renaissance  Palace 
and  Carnegie  Library,  that  howls  at  you  from  a  prominent 
corner  on  Main  Street.  All  of  which  indicates  that 
Protesantism  has  scattered  its  shot.  It  has  not  yet  discover¬ 
ed  how  to  assemble  its  assets  for  a  common  purpose. 
Utterly  confused  notions  prevail  as  to  a  worthy  objective 
to  be  reached  by  it;  nay,  rather  whether  or  not  it  should 
have  an  objective. 

“The  centipede  was  happy  quite. 

Until  a  frog,  in  fun. 

Said  pray  which  foot  comes  after  which 
When  you  begin  to  run; 

Which  wrought  her  mind  to  such  a  pitch. 

She  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch. 

Considering  how  to  run" 

We  rather  enjoy  our  unconscious  reflexes  in  religion 
until  we  begin  to  think.  Then  we  become  uncomfortable. 
'For  instance,  it  is  rather  illogical  for  us  to  undertake  to 
establish  fraternal  relationships  with  other  faiths  until  after 
we  have  established  fraternal  relationships  among  our¬ 
selves.  Again,  it  is  rather  illogical  for  Protestantism  to 
start  somewhere  until  there  is  a  semblance  of  agreement 
among  the  members  of  its  company  as  to  where  it  is 
going.  Our  liberty  is  indeed  a  liberty  run  riot. 
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Protestantism  has  stirred  the  mind  to  a  marvelous  alert" 
ness.  America  is  a  fair  illustration  of  that  deduction.  We 
are  witnessing  the  high  noon  of  a  day  in  which  me¬ 
chanical  genius  is  in  the  saddle  with  the  reins  in  its  hands. 
Never  has  this  world  seen  such  a  period.  The  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  causes  of  things  by  scientific  method  and 
the  application  of  the  results  of  these  discoveries  to  the 
needs  of  our  common  life  have  overturned  the  fabric  of 
domestic  and  civic  economy  so  completely  that  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  today  is  living  in  a  different  world  from  that  of 
yesterday.  Every  human  relationship  has  been  affected 
by  the  change.  In  the  home  it  is  noted  that  heat,  light, 
food,  fioorspace,  entertainment,  literature — all  have  under¬ 
gone  a  radical  change.  In  business,  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  transportation  are  now  followed 
undreamed  of  in  former  times. 

Another  feature  of  our  economy  to  be  noticed  is,  that  in 
every  department  of  life,  local  and  national,  group  control 
is  the  outstanding  feature.  Our  life  is  departmentalized 
and  over  each  department  an  oligarchy  presides.  And 
these  several  oligarchies  are  contending  for  the  coveted 
place  of  ultimate  power.  For  example,  capitalism  and 
socialism  are  at  grips  in  the  arena.  Forms  of  government 
are  measuring  arms  with  each  other,  as  is  lately  instanced 
in  the  reappearance  of  Toryism  in  England.  All  things 
seem  to  have  become  new  while  old  things  are  passing 
away. 

More  energy  is  operating  in  the  social  life  of  the  world 
than  ever  before.  Had  there  been  no  mental  enlivening, 
this  condition  would  not  have  obtained.  The  awakening 
of  Christian  faith  from  the  torpor  of  centuries  is  the  primal 
cause  of  it  all.  We  notice  this,  however;  the  energies 
that  are  operating  do  not  seem  to  be  directed  from  any 
central  moral  agency.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Prot¬ 
estant  spirit  with  its  varied  interpretations  and  varied  prac¬ 
tices  is  not  equal  to  the  mastery  of  the  forces  that  it  has 
released.  We  simply  are  not  big  enough  to  control  the 
machinery  that  we  have  built  up.  For  instance,  we  invent¬ 
ed  gunpowder.  Now  organized  crime,  be  it  community 
banditry  or  national  militarism,  has  taken  our  gunpowder 
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and  is  ready  to  destroy  us  with  it.  We  invented  the  art 
of  printing.  Now  the  powers,  hostile  to  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  of  liberty,  well  nigh  control  the  army  of  printing 
presses  throughout  the  world.  We  developed  rapid  trans¬ 
portation;  now  rapid  transportation  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  We  discovered  the  citizen,  and  gave  him  a  voice  in 
the  government,  and  we  have  now  to  reckon  with  him  at 
the  polls.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  persuade  him 
to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  cause  that  is  always  highest  and 
best.  And  so  it  goes.  Protestantism  does  not  appear  to 
possess  the  power  to  handle  her  children  as  did  the  old 
woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe.  The  more  is  the  pity. 

Instead  of  moving  forward  with  a  single,  determined 
program,  Protestantism,  throughout  its  history  has  been 
subject  to  spasms  in  one  direction  or  another.  For  the  first 
century  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  contention  was 
theology.  Upon  the  pages  of  the  records  of  those  days 
the  doings  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  or  of  the  Assembly 
of  divines  within  the  tapestried  Jerusalem  Chamber,  or 
of  some  other  ecumenical  court  of  like  sort,  are  given  the 
Italic  type.  Much  ado  was  had  about  theological  state¬ 
ments,  even  to  the  splitting  of  hairs.  Then  the  Missionary 
period  followed,  a  glorious  period  indeed,  during  which  the 
one  paramount  aim  of  the  Church  was  to  carry  the  message 
of  Christian  hope  to  the  dark  corners  of  the  globe.  In 
the  midst  of  that  era  came  the  season  of  criticism,  literary 
and  Biblical.  The  Word  was  placed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  in  order  that  we  might  discover  what  it  is  all  about 
anyhow.  We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  social  service. 
Humanistic  philosophy  has  taken  advantage  of  this  situ¬ 
ation,  and  has  opened  the  avenue  for  every  kind  of  wild 
theory  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  in  so  far  as  theories  regard 
the  business  of  man  on  this  earth.  The  passion  for  mis¬ 
sions  is  on  the  wane,  and  the  Church  is  in  competition 
with  human  agencies,  better  organized  and  equipped  for 
the  discharge  of  human  responsibilities  than  it  is. 
Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  moves  serenely  on. 
Except  for  a  few  frothy  waves  on  the  surface,  notably  the 
rise  of  the  Jesuits  under  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  their  threat 
of  assuming  entire  control  of  the  man  in  the  Vatican,  its 
sea  has  been  undisturbed.  It  now  claims  that  in  America. 
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the  happy  hunting  ground  of  all  religions,  its  member¬ 
ship  has  grown  from  the  year  1881  to  the  year  1931  from 
six  millions  to  twenty  millions.  The  Protestant  Churches 
of  America,  in  the  by  and  large,  are  not  making  ap¬ 
preciable  gains. 

Well,  this  is  rather  a  sombre-hued  picture.  But  let  us 
follow  through  and  make  a  few  remarks  in  conclusion.  Of 
one  thing  we  are  dead  sure,  and  that  is,  that  if,  after  four 
hundred  years,  Protestantism  has  reached  a  seeming  im¬ 
passe,  the  cause  of  failure  is  not  in  the  ideal,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  ideal.  The  trouble  is  not  with  God,  nor 
with  the  Bible,  nor  with  the  original  purpose  of  the  Re¬ 
formers;  the  trouble  is  with  us.  Of  another  thing  we  are 
dead  sure;  the  world  has  been  a  happier  world  for  the 
rise  and  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Its  contribution  to 
human  welfare  has  been  far  beyond  reckoning.  Under 
God  it  has  been  the  agency  for  dispelling  the  clouds  so 
that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  might  arise  with  healing  in 
His  wings.  Of  a  third  thing  we  are  dead  sure;  and  that 
is  that  had  Protestant  principles  been  applied  in  these  late 
generations  with  that  degree  of  high  purpose  and  martyr 
spirit  as  was  in  the  minds  of  those  intellectual  and  moral 
giants  who  hewed  out  those  principles,  we  would  have  a 
yet  happier  world  today. 

Let  us  remark  here  that  Protestantism  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  much  time  running  hither  and  yon.  Like  Ahimaaz,  it 
has  been  fairly  fleet  of  foot;  but,  like  Ahimaaz,  it  has 
often  run  without  a  message.  Its  legs  have  been  more  in 
commission  than  have  its  brains  and  heart.  That  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  Protestantism  has  failed  to  give  whole¬ 
some  consideration  to  the  mystical  in  religion.  It  has 
raced  along  without  pausing  to  meditate.  It  has  been  so 
busy  doing  something  that  it  has  not  taken  time  to  learn 
to  be  something.  The  result  is  that  it  has  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  materialism,  that  monster  with  insatiable  maw.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  the  religion  of  the  home  is  being 
deleted  from  the  assets  of  the  Church.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  pulpit  is  turning  into  a  platform.  It  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  denominational  colleges  are  losing 
their  significance  in  the  world  of  higher  learning.  No, 
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Protestantism  has  not  taken  time  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  Habakkuk  and  say;  “I  will  stand  upon  my  watch,  and 
set  me  upon  the  tower,  and  will  watch  to  see  what  he 
will  say  unto  me.” 

What  then  can  we  do  about  it? 

One  service  that  we  can  perform  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  this;  we  can  divest  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
grave  clothes  that  enshrouded  it  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  can  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  Christ’s  Kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  more 
than  a  failure.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  finally  became  a  by-word  and  a  hissing  among  men.  It 
broke  upon  the  union  of  political  and  spiritual  powers.  Its 
business  was  to  see  that  the  Church  ran  the  governments 
of  Europe.  It  failed.  It  should  have  failed.  Why  should 
we  not  learn  the  lesson?  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State 
means  that  the  State  will  not  molest  the  Church.  Fair 
dealing  demands  reciprocity.  Hear  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  an  Irishman  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;  therefore,  a 
man  who  knew  from  bitter  experience  what  he  was  talking 
about:  “No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but  the 
healing  voice  of  Christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil 
liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as  little  as  that  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  this  confusion  of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their 
proper  character  to  assume  what  does  not  belong  to  them 
are,  for  the  greater  part,  ignorant  both  of  the  character 
they  leave  and  of  the  character  they  assume.  Wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  in  which  they  are  so  fond 
of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  on  which 
they  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they  have  nothing 
of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite.  Surely  the  church 
is  a  place  where  one  day’s  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
the  dissensions  and  animostities  of  mankind.” 

The  first  blunder  of  the  Reformed  Movement  was  found 
in  John  Calvin’s  effort  to  erect  a  Commonwealth  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  which  the  official  management  of  the  State  should 
be  delegated  to  the  Church.  Let’s  not  repeat  the  ill-bred 
performance. 

Another  service  that  we  can  perform  is  in  advocacy  of  a 
movement  toward  a  unity  in  Protestantism.  History  has 
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clearly  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  coercing  all  the 
variant  divisions  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  one  har¬ 
monious  body.  That  failure  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  Ecclesiastical  consolidation  need  not  be  the  most 
desirable  arrangement  to  be  had  within  the  range  of  things 
desired.  A  consolidation  brought  about  by  either  ev- 
pediency  or  coercion  is  not  in  accord  with  the  temper  of 
a  free  people. 

Nevertheless,  Christians  can  be  one.  A  common  purpose 
resulting  from  a  common  belief  will  bring  about  that  longed- 
for  end.  It  was  for  that  that  our  Lord  offered  his  peti¬ 
tion — a  petition  that  is  often  wilfully  misconstrued — “that 
they  may  all  be  one.” 

An  united  attitude  toward  the  Book  as  the  inspired 
Word  of  God;  an  united  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  the 
invasion  of  the  supernatural  into  human  life;  an  united 
purpose  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  upon  the  basis  of  in¬ 
dividual  human  redemption  from  sin,  by  the  processes  of 
repentance  and  divinely  bestowed  grace;  an  united  emphasis 
upon  the  objectivity  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  the  heart  of 
the  Reformed  theology;  an  elevated  standard  of  educational 
qualifications  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  an  elevated 
tone  of  worship,  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  wor¬ 
ship  is  the  sole  purpose  to  which  the  house  of  God  should 
be  dedicated;  a  new-born  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
social  ministry  of  the  Church  is  secondary  to  that;  some 
such  platform  agreed  upon  by  the  several  divisions  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  might  afford  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall;  but  the  union  must  be  one  of 
heart,  and  upon  the  ground-work  of  a  single  consecrated 
aim. 

Unless  larger  thought  is  given  to  the  problem  of  Prot¬ 
estantism;  unless  the  Church  is  able  to  prove  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  world  that  it  is  more  than  a  human  institution 
with  merely  human  objectives;  unless  it  can  establish  its 
claim  that  it  has  a  source  of  valid  authority,  and  that  that 
source  is  an  inspired  Word;  unless  it  proceeds  to  operate 
with  commendable  uniformity  in  carrying  forward  a  definite 
program,  which  program  must  be  the  redemption  of  the 
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souls  of  men;  unless  these  plans  which  were  born  of  the 
profound  convictions  of  the  men  who  breasted  the  waves 
for  the  Movement  in  its  infancy,  are  carried  forward, 
Protestantism  in  its  organized  form,  will  fail. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  conditions  are  met  with 
proper  consecration,  it  may  be  said  of  this  vast  body; 
“Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is 
there  any  divination  against  Israel;  according  to  this  time 
it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  what  hath  God 
wrought!  Behold  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion, 
and  lift  himself  up  as  a  young  lion.” 


SOME  PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION* 

By  The  Rev.  John  E.  Kuizenga,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  Princeton  Seminary 

.  .  .  “That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  good  works.”  -  -  — 2  Tim.  3:17 

Hold  thou  the  good:  define  it  well: 

For  fear  divine  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Lord  of  Hell. 

— Tennyson:  In  Memoriam. 

Every  meaning  and  value  of  religion  comes  to  a  burning 
focus  in  religious  education.  Every  truth  most  distinctive 
of  Christianity,  every  thing  in  it  which  makes  us  regard 
Christianity  as  supremely  precious  is  at  stake  in  the  simple 
mater  of  training  up  our  children  in  the  way  we  think  God 
wants  them  to  go.  This  was  driven  home  to  my  mind 
one  night  in  a  picture  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  the  course 
of  a  popular  lecture. 

The  lecturer  was  Prof.  John  B.  DeMotte,  the  lecture  the 
popular  psychological  lecture,  “The  Harp  of  the  Senses." 
This  was  the  picture.  We  in  the  audience  seemed  to  be 
looking  down  from  a  height  upon  a  village.  It  was  night. 
In  the  lower  foreground  of  the  picture  was  a  village  church, 
its  windows  softly  aglow  from  the  light  within,  its  spindling 
spire  pointing  to  the  sky.  Around  the  church  in  cluster  were 
the  little  homes  of  the  village,  each  radiating  out  light  from 
its  windows.  Above  was  the  deep  blue  of  the  star  spangled 
heavens.  Right  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  floating  above 
the  village  and  above  the  church,  was  a  beautiful,  golden¬ 
haired  baby  its  shimmering  garments  trailing  behind,  its 
little  arms  lifted  appealing  to  the  gleaming  stars.  Under¬ 
neath  the  picture  was  the  legend:  “It  is  serious  business 
starting  a  child  towards  heaven.” 

It  was  beautiful  work.  As  the  picture  was  fixed  there 
for  a  little  while  on  the  screen  before  that  large  audience, 

*  W.  G.  Duncan  Lectures  in  Religious  Education  at  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Seminary — hence  the  references,  and  the  spoken  style. 
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there  came  home  to  my  heart  startlingly  not  only  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  it  is  responsible  business  being  a  parent  or  a 
teacher,  but  also  this  other  larger  truth  that  everything 
which  makes  Christianity,  Christianity  is  involved  in  the 
work  of  our  religious  schools.  When  we  undertake  to  train 
a  child,  it  is  because  we  believe  in  a  certain  outlook  on  life. 
There  is  a  certain  way  of  living  which  is  supremely  valu¬ 
able,  which  must  be  attained  at  all  costs.  Not  to  get  our 
children  to  live  in  that  way  is  to  leave  them  in  a  way  that 
is  tragedy.  To  get  them  to  live  in  a  certain  way  is  the 
highest  life  holds  for  them  and  for  us,  just  because  we  ac¬ 
cept  a  view  of  God  and  man  and  their  relation.  Christian 
education  in  simplest  definition  consists  in  helping  a  child 
find  his  true  relation  to  God,  with  true  life  here  and  forever 
as  its  consequence.  There  will  be  no  Christian  education 
left,  when  the  Christian  view  of  life  is  lost.  In  Christian 
education,  therefore,  every  great  question  of  science,  and 
ethics,  and  philosophy,  and  theology  is  involved.* 

Does  this  seem  like  a  flat  truism?  If  it  is  a  truism,  then 
why  are  we  not  more  alarmed,  when  every  distinctive  pre¬ 
supposition  of  Christianity  is  threatened  both  in  life  and  in 
the  schools?  The  situation  that  confronts  us  today^ — such 
is  the  conviction,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Walter  Albion 
Squires,  and  of  many  other  earnest  men — the  situation  that 
confronts  us  today  is  not  a  slight  difference  in  methods 
and  unimportant  matters  on  which  Christians  may  freely 
differ,  it  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have  any 
kind  of  Christianity  left  to  transmit  to  our  children.  The 
question  is  whether  we  would  not  better  stop  before  we 
begin,  since  everything  essential  to  religion  is  lost.f 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  presuppositions  of  Christian 
education.  These  may  be  grouped  under  two  main  heads. 
That  we  truly  apprehend  certain  supreme  values  in  lile, 
and  that  we  certainly  know  the  constitution  of  reality  to  be 
such  That  these  values  are  possible  and  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance. 

*  The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus  in  the  Twilight  of  Today,  p.  171  ff. 

t  Jerusalem  Meeting  International  Missionary  Council,  Vol.  1  pp. 

230,  312,  345,  368,  401. 
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I. 

What  are  these  values  fundamental  to  all  education,  and 
specially  fundamental  to  religious  education?  Surely  one 
of  these  is  that  there  is  in  every  human  a  unique  value.  In 
a  sense  we  may  speak  of  training  a  favorite  horse  or  dog. 
but  we  never  speak  of  educating  them.  I  once  read  of  a 
man  who  proposed  to  organize  a  society  to  prevent  cruelty 
to  automobiles.  The  very  notion  makes  us  smile:  for  deep 
in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  us  is  the  conviction  that  human 
life  is  uniquely  precious.  If  man  is  merely  of  the  earthy, 
if  the  end  of  every  human  being  is 

“Two  handfuls  of  white  dust 
Shut  in  an  urn  of  brass^% 

then  there  is  an  end  of  everything  that  persuades  us  to 
religious  education.  All  religions  take  this  view  against 
the  secularism  that  knows  this  life  only;  but  it  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  conviction  of  Christianity,  finding  its  classic 
expression  in  the  words  of  Christ,  “How  much  better  then 
is  a  man  than  a  sheep?” 

What  gives  a  man  his  unique  value,  according  to 
Christianity,  is  that  each  may  incarnate  in  his  life  certain 
qualities  which  are  the  best  earth  has.  Turning  away 
from  wrong,  adhering  to  the  right,  self-surrender  for  the 
sake  of  kingdom  ideals,  love  and  loyalty  to  the  best 
possibilities  of  our  fellows,  purity  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
earnest  search  for  the  truth,  and  particularly  all  of  these 
united  in  such  a  faith  in  God  as  shapes  all  of  life — these 
religion  believes  to  be  the  supreme  ends  of  life,  and 
capacity  for  these  give  man  his  glory,  lifting  him  above 
the  world  of  things  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives.  Pre¬ 
eminently  does  Christianity  teach  us  to  love  a  unique 
quality  of  life,  exemplified  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  he  be¬ 
comes  our  great  example  and  it  teaches  us  also  that  through 
the  attitude  of  faith  we  may  become  “followers”  of  the 
Christ.^  It  should  be  added  that  Christianity  sees  these 
values  against  the  background  of  tragedy.  Man  may  fail 
to  achieve  these  traits  in  his  own  life,  he  may  sink  to  that 


t  Ibib,  vol.  2,  pp.  3,  171  etc. 
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level  “which  has  its  portion  in  this  life”,  so  that  man  sinks 
to  the  beast  and  departs  ”a  lost  soul.”  If  it  is  true  that 
no  other  religion  sees  in  man  such  noble  possibilities,  let 
us  not  forget  that  no  other  religion  sees  in  man  such  dark 
possibilities  of  tragedy. 

Christianity  has  similar  convictions  in  regard  to  nature 
and  the  processes  of  human  society.  Nature  is  full  of 
divine  meanings,  which  we  must  somehow  get  hold  of  and 
pass  on  to  our  children,  if  they  are  to  live  life  to  the  full. 
Many  of  you  will  remember  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
education  of  Helen  Keller.  Blind,  deaf,  dumb,  having  only 
the  sense  of  touch  to  help  get  hold  of  the  meanings  of 
life,  the  little  child  was  of  course  like  an  irresponsible  little 
animal.  Her  teacher  had  been  trying  for  a  long  time  to 
get  some  message  home  to  that  little  mind.  One  day, 
when  the  child  was  getting  what  little  satisfaction  she 
could  by  letting  the  cold  water  from  the  pump  run  over 
her  hand,  the  teacher  again  and  again  pressed  her  fingers 
on  the  child's  arm  to  spell  out  the  word  water  in  touch 
signs.  Miss  Keller  herself  has  told  us  of  the  thrill  that 
came  to  her  whole  being  when  she  for  the  first  time  caught 
the  idea  that  the  intermittent  pressure  of  her  teacher’s 
fingers  was  a  message.  Then  began  the  unfolding  of  that 
little  mind.  There  was  meaning  in  the  world  about  her. 
We  are  not  in  a  different  position.  We  thrill  to  the  re¬ 
current  seasons  and  all  the  sights  and  scenes  of  nature  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  we  have  found  out  a  bit  of  the  oldest 
testament  of  God, — the  invisible  things  of  him  clearly  seen 
through  the  things  that  are  made.§  In  like  manner  Chris¬ 
tianity  teaches  us  to  find  meanings  in  the  processes  of 
society  and  human  history.  History  is  not  a  mere  struggle 
to  satisfy  lusts  and  animal  desires.  Neither  man  nor 
society  is  an  unaccountable  accident  in  an  impersonal  uni¬ 
verse  of  blind  fated  laws.^f  Through  all  the  processes  of 
society  there  is  the  fulfillment  of  divine  purpose, ^ — 

. "one  far-off  divine  event 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.” 


§  Romans,  1:20.  of.  Belgic  Confession,  Art  ii. 

TfCf.  opposite  view  of  Bertrand  Russell,  quoted  in  John  Baillie's: 
The  Interpretation  of  Religion,  p.  337. 
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Rob  us  of  those  convictions,  and  what  possibilities  of  noble 
living  are  left? 

Now  it  may  seem  as  if  all  this  is  simplicity  itself,  as  if 
the  truths  presented  are  so  elemental  that  every  one  must 
accept  them.  Let  it  stand  so  for  the  minute.  I  want  to  get 
into  the  clear  light  of  consciousness  the  fact  that  all  religion 
and  all  religious  education  are  founded  on  these  presup¬ 
positions  of  value. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  another  set  of  presuppositions.  All 
religions  hold  in  some  sense  that  the  ultimate  nature  of 
the  universe  is  such  that  the  values  of  human  life  can  be 
achieved  and  conserved.f  We  cannot  continue  to  live  for 
such  purposes,  if  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  cares  no 
more  for  virtue  than  for  vice,  no  more  for  love  than  for 
hate,  no  more  for  faith  than  for  unbelief.  All  this  is  em¬ 
phatically  true  of  Christianity.  Back  of  all  is  God,  likest 
to  ourselves.  He  made  man  unique  exactly  in  this  that 
man  might  enter  into  fellowship,  and  into  co-craftsman¬ 
ship  with  himself,  and  he  rules  natures  and  society  to  work 
confusion  to  all  that  live  a  persistently  wrong  life.  He  will 
take  into  eternal  fellowship  with  himself,  those  who  come 
to  him  in  true  faith.  Of  that  eternal  God,  and  of  his 
government  we  have  a  sure  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man,  who  also  reveals  us  unto  ourselves,  makes  atone¬ 
ment  for  our  reconciliation  to  God,  and  becomes  in  us  a 
living  power  for  true  living.  ||  We  turn  to  religion  not  only 
for  faith  in  values,  but  also  for  such  a  true  knowledge  of 
ultimate  reality,  of  God  and  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
that  we  may  follow  such  values  assured  that  God  so  rules 
that  lives  which  seek  him  shall  not  end  in  the  nothingness 
of  eternal  silence.  We  need  to  know  that  we  are  not 

“Infants  crying  in  the  night, 

Infants  crying  for  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.*' 

We  must  find  back  of  all  life’s  bewildering  complexity  a 
mind  answering  to  our  minds,  a  heart  answering  to  our 

£C.  L.  Drawbridge:  Common  Objections  to  Christianity,  p.  vii. 

II  C.  B.  McAfee,  The  Christian  Conviction,  and  Jas.  Orr,  Chris¬ 
tian  View  of  God  and  the  World. 
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hearts,  a  will  answering  to  our  wills,  so  that  we  may  enter 
intelligently,  lovingly,  courageously  on  the  task  of  life 
with  the  confident  prayer, 

**And  establish  the  work  of  our  hands, 

Yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it” 

Knowledge  we  must  have,  and  salvation  we  must  have,  and 
because  we  have  seen  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  therefore  we  have 
salvation,  and  sure  knowledge  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
doubt,  lighting  up  all  the  round  of  our  earthly  life,  and 
casting  a  radiance  ahead  that  illuminates  the  dtstant  shores 
of  eternity 

Now  let  me  repeat  my  questions.  How  much  of  religion 
is  left  if  there  is  no  such  knowledge?  How  much  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  left  if  we  have  no  sure  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
God  for  time  and  eternity?  How  much  hope  is  there  that 
we  shall  undertake  the  arduous  task  of  training  our  children 
in  the  Christian  “way”,  if  we  have  not  found  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life?  What  shall  we 
do,  if  we  have  to  begin  our  task  with  the  assumption  that 
we  have  no  sure  knowledge  which  makes  life  intelligible, 
and  our  supreme  values  sure  and  reasonable?  So  simple  is 
this  once  one  has  gained  the  insight,  that  I  am  half 
ashamed  to  elaborate  it.  Yet  so  perennially,  everlastingly 
essential  is  this,  I  could  almost  stop  right  here  to  breathe  a 
prayer  that  God  might  engrave  indelibly  on  our  hearts  this 
first  lesson,  that  religious  education  is  the  ghastliest  folly 
unless  we  have  the  duty  to  impart  to  our  children  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  God 
as  makes  these  values  possible  and  assured. 

I  am  the  more  concerned  about  this  because  I  wish  to 
suggest  as  our  second  thought  that  every  presupposition 
of  religion  is  challenged  today,  challenged  alike  in  the  life 
of  the  masses,  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  schools.  Surely 
these  presuppositions  are  challenged  in  the  life  of  the  day. 
I  shrink  from  seeming  a  prophet  of  evil,  from  seeming  to 
take  a  pessimistic  view  of  our  own  land;  yet  who  does  not 
see  that  our  human  world  is  terribly  secular  minded.  One 
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by  one  the  foundations  of  religion  are  being  challenged.^ 
Widespread  is  the  rejection  of  the  thought  that  life  may 
be  a  tragedy,  the  very  idea  that  one  can  “be  lost”  has 
disappeared  from  many  pulpits.  How  many  are  willing 
to  try  anything  and  everything,  if  it  promises  a  “thrill”,  if 
there  is  a  “kick  in  it!”  How  much  there  is  of  the  rejection 
of  any  and  all  standards  of  morality, — ^  anything  is  all  right, 
“if  you  can  get  away  with  it”,  and  it  seems  you  can  get 
away  with  anything.  We  have  become  careless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  because  we  no  longer  believe  in  consequences. 

In  like  manner  we  have  lost  in  actual  living  the  sense 
of  the  unique  value  of  human  life.  I  do  not  mean  to  dis¬ 
cuss  our  callous  indifference  to  the  multitudinous  lives 
snuffed  out  in  accidents,  though  that  might  well  give  us 
pause.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  terrible  statistics  of  homicides 
in  our  cities.  I  mean  to  refer  to  that  which  lies  back  of 
all  these,  the  fact  that  we  have  learned  to  think  of  human 
life  lightly.  With  it  has  gone  the  other  thought  in  which 
the  value  of  human  life  roots,  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
to  give  account  to  God  of  what  we  do  with  our  own  lives, 
and  of  what  we  do  to  the  lives  of  others.  Of  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  population  we  may  say,  “there  is  no  fear  of 
God  before  their  eyes.*  That  attitude  makes  its  way  even 
into  that  class,  of  our  people  who  still  profess  to  be  re¬ 
ligious.  Secular-mindedness,  the  rejection  of  primary  moral 
values  and  of  spiritual  realities,  is  somehow  infecting  us  all. 
We  are  in  danger  of  becoming  “a  people  of  this  world, 
who  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  whose  God  is  their 
belly.”  This  too  prevalent  secularism  makes  us  as  a  peo¬ 
ple  careless  whether  we  have  any  religious  education  at 
all,  and  certainly  makes  men  indifferent  to  any  content  of 
religious  education  altogether,  except  that  it  insists  that 
all  doctrines  are  equally  bad. 

But  I  am  more  anxious  to  point  out  that  the  presup¬ 
positions  of  religious  education,  not  to  speak  now  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  are  challenged  if  not  openly  flouted  in  many 
schools.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  teaching  to  which  man  is 
not  unique;  merely  animal.  Psychological  studies  of  animals 

“  Cf.  Walter  Ldppmann:  Preface  to  Morals. 

*Ibid. 
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are  immediately  applied  to  humans.  No  one  objects  to 
comparative  psychology,  for  the  idea  that  man  is  in  some 
sense  like  the  animal  lies  on  the  first  page  of  Genesis.  But 
the  undigested  animal  psychology  is  made  the  basis  of 
bald  hedonism — satisfaction  of  the  food— ,  and  of  the  sex — , 
and  of  the  herd-urge  are  the  explanation  of  everything,  in¬ 
cluding  religion;  so  that  Pander  and  Sex-Libido  are  the 
twin  priestesses  of  humanity.  In  the  name  of  science  we 
have  the  old  lie 

“Heaven  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  Desire, 

And  Hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire,” 

with  lust  and  a  full  belly  the  divinest  consummation.  Be¬ 
haviourism*  in  Watsonian  form,  and  tending  to  slip  in 
where  Behaviourism  is  presented  only  as  a  method,  is  the 
assertion  that  there  is  no  thought,  no  consciousness — only 
body.  “With  the  admission  of  consciousness  comes  again 
the  hated  thought  of  duty  and  religion."  Better  to  study 
the  rat  than  to  study  consciousness.  All  our  actions  and 
reactions  are  fated,  mechanistic,  necessary;  as  the  rat  dies, 
so  dies  the  man,  except  for  a  little  more  fuss  and  flowers, 
yet  the  rat  has  this  advantage  that  he  does  not  deceive 
himself  with  the  lying  delusions  of  religion. 

The  same  drear  situation  confronts  us  when  we  turn  to 
some  of  the  writers  on  sociology  who  are  regarded  “as 
somewhat.”  What  sort  of  motives  do  they  offer? — the 
religion  of  what  the  politicians  used  to  call  “the  full  din¬ 
ner  pail.”  In  the  golden  age,  which  social  and  natural 
science  bid  us  work  for,  there  will  be  no  more  disease,  no 
more  deformity,  no  more  sub-normality;  there  will  be  much 
better  pay  and  more  leisure,  and  the  individual  will  be 
better  protected  in  his  rights.  But  if  we  ask  what  it  is 
all  about,  and  why  we  should  seek  all  this,  we  are  mysti¬ 
fied.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  it,  the  individual 
dies  and  is  no  more;  society  and  the  race  will  ultimately 
turn  to  the  oblivion  of  death  when  our  earth  like  a  dead 
planet  turns  her  dead  face  to  the  sun,  if  there  be  a  sun.  As 
Chesterton  said  of  the  materialist,  “He  understands  all  of 

*  Cf.  R.  S.  Woodworth:  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology,  p.  4.*^. 
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life,  but  it  does  not  seem  worth  understanding.”  1  am  not 
averse  to  learning  all  we  can  from  biology— it  has  much  to 
tell  us.  I  am  more  than  anxious  to  heed  the  voice  of 
eugenics^ — what  Christian  can  be  indifferent  to  children 
born  deformed  in  mind  and  body?  I  hail  with  gratitude 
the  unremitting  labors  of  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
scientist’s  disinterested  search  for  truth — these  have  their 
place  in  the  Christian  view,  and  only  the  Christian  view 
makes  them  intelligent.  But  let  science  prove  that  nothing 
but  the  body  exists,  and  then  what  matters  science?  By 
just  so  much  as  these  writers  deny  the  spiritual  worth  of 
man,  by  just  so  much  do  they  rob  us  of  the  very  dynamic 
not  only  a  religious  education  but  of  all  education.  If  these 
have  the  true  estimate  of  life,  then  we  may  continue  to 
work  for  a  little  while  in  the  afterglow  of  our  dying  faith, 
but  in  the  hour  when  trial  comes  upon  us  we  have  only 
the  recipe  for  despair, 

“Know  that  whatever  thou  has  been, 

'T  were  something  better  not  to  be.” 

We  must  face  the  teaching  of  these  schools  which  make 
the  teaching  of  religion  impossible.  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
its  work  with  second  causes  science  must  all  the  time  drag 
in  God  as  a  principle  of  explanation.  I  refer  to  those  who 
in  the  name  of  science  teach  mechanism,  naturalism,  hedon¬ 
ism,  utilitarianism,  and  instrumentalism  as  the  ultimate 
truth;  denying  God  as  the  supreme  reality,  and  human  free¬ 
dom  as  the  inevitable  corollary  to  moral  living.  One  school 
of  repute  gives  God  as  the  name  of  social  ideals,  with  as 
much  reality  as  Santa  Claus.  Of  another  school  a  teacher 
held  in  repute  insisted  not  so  long  ago  that  the  very  terms 
God  and  religion  had  better  be  dropped  from  the  human 
vocabulary. t  We  have  not  a  few  teachers  denying  the 
transcendence  of  God — no  miracle,  no  special  revelation, 
no  incarnation,  no  regeneration.  God  is  but  nature,  who 
since  he  does  every  thing — does  nothing!  These  mere  im- 
manentialists,  who  do  not  see  that  mere  immanence  de¬ 
personalizes  both  God  and  man,  have  their  nemesis  in  the 
left-wing  Humanists  that  would  make  a  religion  by  build- 

t  R.  W.  Sellars:  The  Next  Step  in  Reli^rion. 
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ing  an  altar  to  despair.:!;  If  there  be  no  God,  if  Jesus 
Christ  never  died  and  rose  for  us  men,  if  we  have  nothing 
to  go  by  but  our  own  vague  guesses,  then,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  we  shall  never  with  blood-red  earnestness 
teach  our  children  the  pale  futilities  which  are  left.  Some 
of  the  boldest  of  these  thinkers  draw  the  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  matter  when  they  boldly  teach  our 
puzzled  youth  that  religion  is  a  sort  of  wish-fulfillment 
scheme  of  infantile  minds,  which  have  not  the  stamina  to 
face  the  fact  that  today  we  live  and  tomorrow  we  die.§ 

Speaking  to  the  theme  of  this  lectureship  in  religious  edu- 
mation,  I  confess  to  you  that  I  would  far  rather  speak  on 
simplest  principles  of  class-room  procedure  and  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  work,  than  on  these  underlying  philosophical  and 
theological  questions;  for  it  will  not,  I  fear,  prove  very 
easy  for  me  to  present  them  attractively.  But  importation 
of  these  so-called  newer  methods  and  discoveries  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  science  into  the  standard  teacher  training 
courses,  and  into  the  graded  series  of  even  some  conserva¬ 
tive  denominations  by  religionists  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
thought  them  through,  makes  very  real  the  danger  that 
we  are  digging  the  grave  of  religious  education  at  the  very 
time  when  we  think  we  are  assuring  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Is  human  life  worth  living?  Is  sin  a  terrible  tragedy?  Do  we 
know  anything  about  God?  Is  salvation  possible?  Is  there 
possible  here  and  now  an  entrance  into  man  of  a  special 
supernatural  saving  power?  Has  God  spoken  to  men? — 
these  are  the  issues.  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  religious  education  is  possible  and 
will  continue.  If  they  are  answered  in  the  negative,  then, 
however  we  think  we  bolster  up  our  cause  with  the  “latest 
methods”,  for  the  whole  cause  death  is  near  at  hand.U 

Let  me  therefore  suggest  last  of  all  the  great  needs  of 
the  hour  in  religious  education.  Happily  these  may  be 
clearly  seen  on  the  back-ground  of  what  has  already  been 
said. 

t  Cf.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson:  Humanism  and  Christian  Theism. 

§  H.  Balmforth:  Is  Christian  Experience  an  Illusion?  p.  23. 

HCf.  W.  Lappmann’s  conclusions  in  his.  Preface  to  Morals. 
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We  need  to  see  that  great  religious  teaching  comes  not 
so  much  from  technical  religious  and  pedagogical  knowl> 
edge  as  from  vital,-  living  faith.  The  great  lives  that  have 
touched  men  have  been  lives  of  power.  Intense  faith, 
strong  grip  on  a  few  essentials  of  belief,  living  fellowship 
with  God,  actual  power  to  live  a  victorious  life — from  such 
lives  has  leaped  the  divine  spark  to  enkindle  other  lives. 
A  theological  course  cannot  give  such  faith,  exactly  as 
expert  psychology  and  pedagogy  never  yet  made  a  teacher. 
A  theological  course  may  intensify  faith  by  showing  its 
larger  rationality  and  background;  it  is  never  a  substitute 
for  living  faith.  So  expert  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  psy¬ 
chology,  educational  history  may  help  a  teacher  who  has 
religious  faith,  but  such  knowledge  never  produces  it.  All 
the  psychologists  together  have  never  yet  produced  one 
outstanding  religious  teacher.  A  recent  book  on  the 
Wesley  revival£  shows  pathetically  that  the  real  secret  of 
Wesley’s  power  is  still  beyond  psychological  explanation. 
I  have  spent  many  years  teaching  what  is  called  Practical 
Theology.  I  am  far  from  repudiating  that  work.  But  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  years  one  thing  comes  home  clear 
as  the  light  of  day.  Given  a  man  with  faith  and  conviction, 
with  living  fellowship  wth  God,  and  Practical  Theology 
may  do  him  great  good;  but  to  produce  such  a  man  is 
utterly  beyond  all  improvement  and  refinement  of  method. 
Before  a  man  can  express  anything  he  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  express;  before  a  man  can  touch  lives  he  must 
have  something  in  his  own  life  worth  communicating. 
Hundreds  of  Christian  mothers  with  vital  faith  and  vital 
love  for  their  children  are  still  our  best  religious  teachers. 
All  religious  pedagogy  is  but  the  clear  expression  of  what 
the  great  religious  teachers  do.  The  best  suggestion  for 
religious  education  still  is  to  live  with  the  great  prophets, 
spend  much  time  with  Jesus  Christ,  master  the  revelation 
of  God,  become  experts  in  prayer  and  fellowship  with  the 
Eternal,  let  the  inflowing  power  of  God  transform  your 
life— and  then  you  may  add  to  your  power  by  the  help 
of  pedagogy  and  psychology.  But  without  genuine  Chris¬ 
tian  living  your  refinement  and  multiplication  of  methods 
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become  a  clanging  brass  and  a  sounding  cymbal.  It  was 
Paul’s  dynamic  life  which  propagated  Christianity.  It  was 
Wesley’s  faith  that  turned  England  right  side  up.  If  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  dead  and  gone,  if  we  cannot 
lead  a  child  through  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  life  values  that  shall  live  forever,  then,  even 
though  you  refine  your  technique  as  never  before,  re¬ 
ligious  education  will  be  as  futile  as  the  radio  that  draws 
down  from  the  palpitating  upper  air  some  miserable 
dribble  about  “Barney  Google,  and  his  googly,  googly 
eyes.’’  Technique  is  no  substitute  for  the  power  of  God, 
nor  pedagogy  for  a  living  faith. 

Another  need  in  religious  education  is  men  and  women 
that,  knowing  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  their  own 
lives,  are  willing  to  take  a  stand  for  it.  What  is  at  stake 
today  is  not  some  petty  dispute  about  details  of  method. 
It  is  not  a  dispute  as  to  how  we  got  our  Bible,  nor  of  one 
type  of  theology  against  another.  It  is  a  dispute  as .  to 
whether  there  is  any  Bible  at  all  as  a  special  revelation;  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  theology  at  all;  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  religion,  even,  in  the  sense  of  special  fellowship 
of  man  with  God.  What  is  offered  us  in  the  name  of 
the  New  Religious  Education  ||  is  an  impossible  tapestry 
of  various  threads  of  clashing  colors  that  cannot  make  a 
pattern.  One  thread  comes  from  those  mechanistic  im- 
personalists  who  counsel  an  ethic  of  pleasure  for  a  little 
while  before  man  and  society  die  utterly.  Another  thread 
is  from  those  instrumentcilist  subjects  of  King  Flux  who 
deny  there  is  anything  fixed  and  ultimate;  who  insist  that 
creative  youth  shall  be  given  a  free  hend,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  past  history  and  standards  and  ideals.  Another 
thread  is  from  those  immanentialists  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  saying:  God  is  in  the  natural  process, 
and  God  is  the  natural  process;  and  so  do  not  see  that 
their  immanentialist  theology  lands  them  in  a  pantheism 
fatal  alike  both  to  personality  in  God  and  in  man,  and 
that  a  God  who  is  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  world  is  as 
useless  as  a  God  hopelessly  shut  up  out  of  the  world.  And 
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still  another  thread  is  borrowed  from  those  who  teach  us 
that  the  ultimate  truth  of  religion  is  in  an  impersonalistic 
universe  and  in  the  power  of  psychotherapy,®  and  that 
what  we  need  to  get  rid  of,  above  all,  is  the  “Christian  an¬ 
thropomorphic  God.”  Such  an  omnibus  religious  education 
is  impossible.  Yet  if  one  protest  against  it,  he  is  damned 
with  choice  epithets  of  opprobrium,  which  remind  one  of 
the  saying  of  Prof.  Wm.  James  that  there  may  some  day 
again  be  a  religious  persecution,  only  then  it  will  be  the 
liberals  who  do  the  persecuting.  One  is  dubbed  behind 
the  times,  not  a  modern  scholar,  narrow  minded,  a  blatant 
fundamentalist,  belonging  at  home  in  Tennessee  with  Wm. 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  what  not^ — and  all  the  time  the  work 
of  the  vandals  goes  on.  If  there  is  not  a  turn,  then  by 
the  time  the  final  perfect  curriculum  of  religious  education 
is  completed,  there  will  be  no  Biblical  Christianity  left  to 
teach.  What  we  need  today  are  men  and  women  who  will 
say  resolutely  to  these  miners  and  sappers,  “You  shall  not 
destroy  what  you  do  not  even  know,  and  what  you  can 
never  reproduce.” 

And  then  finally  we  need  very  much  what  is  to  be 
done  here  in  this  institution  by  the  far-sighted  foundation 
of  a  department  of  Christian  education.*  We  shall  need 
men  and  women  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament, 
“instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”,  who  shall 
not  only  expose  what  is  false  in  the  newer  religious  edu¬ 
cation  but  shall  also  conserve  for  Christian  education  what 
is  true  in  the  new  viewpoint.  Modern  efforts  to  improve 
our  procedure  are  not  all  false;  there  are  too  many  earnest 
minds  working  at  it  for  that.  This  newer  knowledge  offers  us 
better  insights  into  the  teaching  process;  it  shows  us  clearly 
the  errors  made  in  the  past;  it  opens  our  eyes  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  child;  it  makes  more 
evident  the  actual  processes  of  group  life,  and  shows  us 
better  how  to  prepare  a  curriculm  of  all  the  teaching  activity 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  hope  for  the  morrow  under 

"Cf.  Jas.  H.  Leuba,  Psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism. 
Chap.  XIII. 

*  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  of 
the  first  conservative  seminaries  to  make  any  sort  of 
adequate  provision  for  Christian  Education. 
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God  lies  with  the  old  Biblical  Christianity  and  the  newer 
understanding  of  how  to  apply  it  to  the  tasks  of  the  church. 
To  found  a  department  of  that  sort  in  a  conservative  institu¬ 
tion  shows  both  insight  and  faith.  There  are  conservative 
schools  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  valid  in  the  newer 
methods  of  education,  stubbornly  persist  in  what  seems  to 
me  the  old  folly,  the  notion  that  because  a  man  knows  his 
subject  therefore  he  is  competent  to  teach  it.  So  some  men 
have  said,  if  only  one  is  a  Christian  he  is  a  fit  teacher  of 
Christianity.  We  have  examples  enough  of  men  whose 
theology  is  sound,  and  whose  ability  and  facility  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  old  theological  curriculum  is  above  reproach, 
who  are  nevertheless  far  from  as  efficient  as  they  might  be 
in  their  work,  if  only  they  had  had  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  methods  of  study,  in  the  need  of 
adapting  their  excellent  matter  to  the  growing  capacity  of 
the  people.  The  systematic  order  of  study  is  one  thing, 
and  the  practical  or  experimental  order  is  another;  and  to 
make  a  careful,  systematic  study  of  the  best  way  to  use 
what  we  have  obtained  by  the  excellence  of  the  old 
theological  curriculum  is  just  as  scientific  as  any  part  of 
that  old  curriculum.  To  intimate,  as  has  been  done,  that 
for  a  conservative  theological  seminary  to  establish  a  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  education  is  the  first  evidence  of  de¬ 
parture  from  conservatism,  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would 
be  to  suggest  that  for  Paul  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  was  in  itself  an  evidence  that  Paul  was  heretical. 
Jesus  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  “I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now”,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that,  in  addition  to  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  religion,  he  also  reckoned  with  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  his  pupils,  which  is  good  pedagogy.  The  con¬ 
servative  schools  ought  to  be  the  very  first  to  encourage 
special  courses  in  education.  All  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Reformation  are  for  religious  education  in  the  home,  in 
the  school,  and  in  the  church.  If  secularism  has  driven  it 
from  the  school;  if  unfortunate  pedagogy  and  the  most  in¬ 
excusable  rote  methods  have  made  the  very  idea  of  week¬ 
day  religious  education  in  the  churches  almost  a  forgotten 
tradition;  then  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  claim  to  be 
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the  true  sons  of  the  Reformation  re-assert  also  this  doc¬ 
trine.  and  this  practise  of  the  fathers.  If  the  so-called 
newer  education  has  stuffed  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
daily  vacation  Bible  schools  with  every  thing  in  the  world 
except  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  shame  upon  those 
conservative  seminaries  which  fail  to  give  the  world  what  it 
so  much  needs,  sound  doctrine  joined  with  sound  educa¬ 
tional  procedure. 

Such  I  am  sure  is  the  ideal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
this  lectureship,  and  such  the  ideal  which  so  generously 
planned  a  department  of  religious  education  in  this 
seminary.  May  it  be  abundantly  successful,  until  all  min¬ 
isters  shall  once  more  be  “apt  to  teach”,  and  worthy  fol¬ 
lowers  of  that  Great  Teacher  who  said,”  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations  ....  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.” 
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become  a  clanging  brass  and  a  sounding  cymbal.  It  was 
Paul’s  dynamic  life  which  propagated  Christianity.  It  was 
Wesley’s  faith  that  turned  England  right  side  up.  If  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  dead  and  gone,  if  we  cannot 
lead  a  child  through  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  his  life  values  that  shall  live  forever,  then,  even 
though  you  refine  your  technique  as  never  before,  re¬ 
ligious  education  will  be  as  futile  as  the  radio  that  draws 
down  from  the  palpitating  upper  air  some  miserable 
dribble  about  “Barney  Google,  and  his  googly,  googly 
eyes.”  Technique  is  no  substitute  for  the  power  of  God, 
nor  pedagogy  for  a  living  faith. 

Another  need  in  religious  education  is  men  and  women 
that,  knowing  the  power  of  Christian  truth  in  their  own 
lives,  are  willing  to  take  a  stand  for  it.  What  is  at  stake 
today  is  not  some  petty  dispute  about  details  of  method. 
It  is  not  a  dispute  as  to  how  we  got  our  Bible,  nor  of  one 
type  of  theology  against  another.  It  is  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  Bible  at  all  as  a  special  revelation;  as 
to  whether  there  is  any  theology  at  all;  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  religion,  even,  in  the  sense  of  special  fellowship 
of  man  with  God.  What  is  offered  us  in  the  name  of 
the  New  Religious  Education  ||  is  an  impossible  tapestry 
of  various  threads  of  clashing  colors  that  cannot  make  a 
pattern.  One  thread  comes  from  those  mechanistic  im- 
personalists  who  counsel  an  ethic  of  pleasure  for  a  little 
while  before  man  and  society  die  utterly.  Another  thread 
is  from  those  instrumentalist  subjects  of  King  Flux  who 
deny  there  is  anything  fixed  and  ultimate;  who  insist  that 
creative  youth  shall  be  given  a  free  hend,  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  past  history  and  standards  and  ideals.  Another 
thread  is  from  those  immanentialists  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  saying:  God  is  in  the  natural  process, 
and  God  is  the  natural  process;  and  so  do  not  see  that 
their  immanentialist  theology  lands  them  in  a  pantheism 
fatal  alike  both  to  personality  in  God  and  in  man,  and 
that  a  God  who  is  hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  world  is  as 
useless  as  a  God  hopelessly  shut  up  out  of  the  world.  And 
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still  another  thread  is  borrowed  from  those  who  teach  us 
that  the  ultimate  truth  of  religion  is  in  an  impersonalistic 
universe  and  in  the  power  of  psychotherapy,®  and  that 
what  we  need  to  get  rid  of,  above  all,  is  the  “Christian  an¬ 
thropomorphic  God."  Such  an  omnibus  religious  education 
is  impossible.  Yet  if  one  protest  against  it,  he  is  damned 
with  choice  epithets  of  opprobrium,  which  remind  one  of 
the  saying  of  Prof.  Wm.  James  that  there  may  some  day 
again  be  a  religious  persecution,  only  then  it  will  be  the 
liberals  who  do  the  persecuting.  One  is  dubbed  behind 
the  times,  not  a  modern  scholar,  narrow  minded,  a  blatant 
fundamentalist,  belonging  at  home  in  Tennessee  with  Wm. 
Jennings  Bryan,  and  what  not — and  all  the  time  the  work 
of  the  vandals  goes  on.  If  there  is  not  a  turn,  then  by 
the  time  the  final  perfect  curriculum  of  religious  education 
is  completed,  there  will  be  no  Biblical  Christianity  left  to 
teach.  What  we  need  today  are  men  and  women  who  will 
say  resolutely  to  these  miners  and  sappers,  “You  shall  not 
destroy  what  you  do  not  even  know,  and  what  you  can 
never  reproduce.” 

And  then  finally  we  need  very  much  what  is  to  be 
done  here  in  this  institution  by  the  far-sighted  foundation 
of  a  department  of  Christian  education.*  We  shall  need 
men  and  women  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament, 
“instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”,  who  shall 
not  only  expose  what  is  false  in  the  newer  religious  edu¬ 
cation  but  shall  also  conserve  for  Christian  education  what 
is  true  in  the  new  viewpoint.  Modern  efforts  to  improve 
our  procedure  are  not  all  false:  there  are  too  many  earnest 
minds  working  at  it  for  that.  This  newer  knowledge  offers  us 
better  insights  into  the  teaching  process:  it  shows  us  clearly 
the  errors  made  in  the  past:  it  opens  our  eyes  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  child:  it  makes  more 
evident  the  actual  processes  of  group  life,  and  shows  us 
better  how  to  prepare  a  curriculm  of  all  the  teaching  activity 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  hope  for  the  morrow  imder 

"Cf.  Jas.  H.  Leuba,  Psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism. 

Chap.  XIII. 

4*  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  one  of 

the  first  conservative  seminaries  to  make  any  sort  of 

adequate  provision  for  Christian  Education. 
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God  lies  with  the  old  Biblical  Christianity  and  the  newer 
understanding  of  how  to  apply  it  to  the  tasks  of  the  church. 
To  found  a  department  of  that  sort  in  a  conservative  institu¬ 
tion  shows  both  insight  and  faith.  There  are  conservative 
schools  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  valid  in  the  newer 
methods  of  education,  stubbornly  persist  in  what  seems  to 
me  the  old  folly,  the,  notion  that  because  a  man  knows  his 
subject  therefore  he  is  competent  to  teach  it.  So  some  men 
have  said,  if  only  one  is  a  Christian  he  is  a  fit  teacher  of 
Christianity.  We  have  examples  enough  of  men  whose 
theology  is  sound,  and  whose  ability  and  facility  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  old  theological  curriculum  is  above  reproach, 
who  arc  nevertheless  far  from  as  efficient  as  they  might  be 
in  their  work,  if  only  they  had  had  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  methods  of  study,  in  the  need  of 
adapting  their  excellent  matter  to  the  growing  capacity  of 
the  people.  The  systematic  order  of  study  is  one  thing, 
and  the  practical  or  experimental  order  is  another;  and  to 
make  a  careful,  systematic  study  of  the  best  way  to  use 
what  we  have  obtained  by  the  excellence  of  the  old 
theological  curriculum  is  just  as  scientific  as  any  part  of 
that  old  curriculum.  To  intimate,  as  has  been  done,  that 
for  a  conservative  theological  seminary  to  establish  a  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  education  is  the  first  evidence  of  de¬ 
parture  from  conservatism,  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would 
be  to  suggest  that  for  Paul  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  was  in  itself  an  evidence  that  Paul  was  heretical. 
Jesus  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  “I  have  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now”,  which  indi¬ 
cates  that,  in  addition  to  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  of  religion,  he  also  reckoned  with  the  nature  and 
capacity  of  his  pupils,  which  is  good  pedagogy.  The  con¬ 
servative  schools  ought  to  be  the  very  first  to  encourage 
special  courses  in  education.  All  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Reformation  are  for  religious  education  in  the  home,  in 
the  school,  and  in  the  church.  If  secularism  has  driven  it 
from  the  school;  if  unfortunate  pedagogy  and  the  most  in¬ 
excusable  rote  methods  have  made  the  very  idea  of  week¬ 
day  religious  education  in  the  churches  almost  a  forgotten 
tradition;  then  it  is  high  time  that  those  who  claim  to  be 
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the  true  sons  of  the  Reformation  re-assert  also  this  doc¬ 
trine.  and  this  practise  of  the  fathers.  If  the  so-called 
newer  education  has  stuffed  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
daily  vacation  Bible  schools  with  every  thing  in  the  world 
except  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  then  shame  upon  those 
conservative  seminaries  which  fail  to  give  the  world  what  it 
so  much  needs,  sound  doctrine  joined  with  sound  educa¬ 
tional  procedure. 

Such  I  am  sure  is  the  ideal  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
this  lectureship,  and  such  the  ideal  which  so  generously 
planned  a  department  of  religious  education  in  this 
seminary.  May  it  be  abundantly  successful,  until  all  min¬ 
isters  shall  once  more  be  “apt  to  teach”,  and  worthy  fol¬ 
lowers  of  that  Great  Teacher  who  said.”  Go  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations  ....  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.” 


THE  RUBAIYAT  AND  THE  CHRIST 


By  Gwynne  Dalrymple 
.  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Once  upon  a  time  at  Nishapur  there  lived  an  astronomer 
and  mathematician.  Intimate  details  of  his  life  have  not 
survived  to  us.  Between  his  observations  on  Mizar  and 
Algol,  and  his  labors  with  astrolobes  and  calendars,  he 
found  time  to  think  upon  the  great  problems  of  life,  upon 
those  mysteries  and  questions  which  have  always  per¬ 
plexed  the  understanding  of  men,^ — the  problems  of  life 
and  death,  of  pleasure  and  sorrow,  of  good  and  evil.  He 
embodied  his  conclusions, — which  were,  we  think,  con¬ 
fessedly  unsatisfactory, — in  little  four-line  stanzas,  which 
in  the  Persian  are  called  “rubaiyat.” 

Since  that  time  many  generations  have  come  and  gone, 
so  that  the  more  learned  works  of  the  astronomer  of 
Nishapur  are  forgotten,  or  raked  over  only  by  curious 
antiquarians.  We  doubt  whether  very  many  of  our  readers 
have  ever  perused  Omar  Khayyam’s  Arabic  treatise  on 
algebra;  or  delved  into  his  methods,  the  best  at  that  time  ' 
yet  devised,  for  the  geometrical  solution  of  equations.  But 
not  much  dust  has  fallen  upon  his  Rubaiyat.  They  are 
still  read,  admired,  believed.  To  the  modern  taste  they 
have  still  the  fresh  piquancy  which  they  bore  when  first 
penned  at  the  observatories  of  Khorassan. 

Book  of  Verses  tmderneath  the  Bough, 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness, — 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enowV* 

Strange  that  the  labors  of  the  scientist  should  decay, 
while  the  trifles  of  the  poet  are  imperishable!  To  be  sure, 
the  Rubaiyat  owe  some  of  their  popularity  to  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald's  excellent  translation,  and  some  to  their  intrinsic 
beauty;  yet  there  is  another  reason.  The  ancient  quatrains 
have  survived  because  they  present  to  us  topics  which, 
while  eternally  old,  are  yet  eternally  new.  Their  theme  is 
Fate.  In  a  sense  this  is  the  most  trite  of  human  problems. 
In  another  sense,  it  can  never  be  trite,  for  to  each  son  of 
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Adam  it  comes  afresh.  The  Rubaiyat  present  to  us  the 
conflicting  claims  of  pleasure  and  duty, ^claims  which  per- 
plexed  the  first  man  and  shall  perplex  the  last.  The  stanzas 
of  the  astronomer  attempt  to  see  through  good  and  evil: 
and  if  they  are  unable  to  solve  the  mystery  they  propose, 
they  are  none  the  less  human  for  their  failure. 

Let  us  examine  the  teaching  of  the  Rubaiyat  as  to  fate. 
The  Mohammedans  have  always  held  that  Allah  is  a  god 
of  power.  He  wills  arbitrarily:  and  all  things,  even  the 
destiny  of  men,  are  according  to  his  will.  Omar,  who  in 
spite  of  his  free-thinking  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
Koran,  sets  out  in  his  verses  the  hopelessness  of  fate: 

"Tfce  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 

But  Here  or  There  as  strikes  the  Player  goes.** 

He  tells  us  that  our  actions  are  as  fixedly  ordained  as  the 
circlings  of  the  zodiac: 

**And  that  inverted  Bowl  they  call  the  Sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop*d  we  live  and  die. 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  IT  for  help, — for  It 
impotently  moves  as  you  or  I.** 

Man,  he  assures  us,  can  not  change  his  lot.  He  can  not 
dodge  his  fate,  which,  as  inexorably  as  Tomorrow,  as  in¬ 
evitably  as  Death,  approaches  him.  He  may  indeed  wish 
for  a  better  order  of  things, ^ — 

**Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 

Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits, — and  then 
Remould  it  nearer  to  the  Hearts  Desire!** 

— but  this  better  order  of  things  is  far  from  his  grasp. 

We  admire  the  vivid  imagery  of  these  lines:  and  we 
would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  knowledge  of  human  psy¬ 
chology  which  they  display.  But  when  we  ask  ourselves. 
“What  did  Omar  know  about  fate?  How  could  he  tell 
what  was  inevitable,  and  what  avoidable?  What  authority 
does  he  have  to  teach  us  that  God  indifferently  tosses  men 
as  balls  into  a  field,  and  that  as  balls  they  are  powerless 
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to  direct  their  courses?”' — we  come  to  another  question. 
The  most  exquisite  poetic  judgment  is  not  capable  of 
discerning  the  things  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  Unseen. 
The  most  acute  mind,  whether  scientific  or  literary,  is  hope¬ 
lessly  hindered  from  the  solution  of  Destiny. 

Let  us  borrow  an  illustration  from  Omar’s  own  science: 
Since  men  first  observed  the  heavens  from  the  Assyrian 
plains,  they  have  known  that  the  same  side  of  the  moon 
is  always  turned  toward  the  earth.  Or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  same  half  of  the  moon  is  always  turned  away 
from  the  earth.  There  is  therefore  a  portion  of  the  lunar 
sphere  which  no  telescope  can  ever  reach.  Now  what  man, 
be  he  never  so  brilliant,  could  successfully  undertake  to 
reveal  to  us  the  topography  of  that  part  of  the  moon  which 
since  the  beginning  has  been  hidden  from  us?  Could  pro¬ 
foundness  of  intellect,  could  depth  of  speculation,  could 
vividness  of  psychological  insight,  could  any  imaginable 
power  of  mind,  reveal  what  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
denied  to  human  observation?  Yet  Omar  treats  of  mat¬ 
ters  which  are  as  hidden  from  him,  and  from  every  other 
man,  as  is  the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

Facts  are  facts;  but  speculation  is  not  facts.  And  it  is 
precisely  at  this  point  where  Omar’s  guidance  misleads  us. 
Whether  man  has  a  free  will;  whether  God  has  predestined 
him  arbitrarily  for  Heaven  or  for  Hell;  whether  there  is 
any  choice  between  good  and  evil;  whether  sensual  pleasure 
is  the  highest  obtainable  good;  whether  death  is  a  vast 
unending  sleep, ^ ^ these  problems,  for  all  their  importance, 
are  unsearchable  by  the  intellect.  We  may  think  what  the 
answer  might  be,  but  we  can  not  of  ourselves  know  what 
the  answer  is.  Omar  himself  tells  us  that  increased  specu¬ 
lation  on  such  topics  leads  only  to  increased  doubt: 

**Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

‘‘With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow; 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reaped, — 

‘I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go\^^ 
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On  such  matters  no  m£in  can  know  anything  except  as 
it  is  revealed  to  him  by  a  Higher  Power.  There  are 
mysteries  whose  key  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone.  And 
we  have  found  that  there  are  depths  which  research  can 
not  penetrate;  that  there  are  problems  before  which  all 
human  intellect  pauses,  abashed;  that  there  are  issues  of 
life  from  which  reason  turns  away  blinded  and  confused, 
we  come  with  new  appreciation  to  the  Light  which  God 
has  given  to  men. 

In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  God  revealed  in  the  flesh.  He 
knew  God  because  He  was  God.  He  understood  the  divine 
purposes,  because  he  was  the  Co-author  of  those  purposes. 
And  men  know  God.  and  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death, 
of  good  and  evil,  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  draw  near 
to  that  divine  Christ,  whom  God  has  revealed  in  His 
Word;  but  men  And  the  way  to  God  growing  dim  and  un¬ 
certain  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  loose  faith  in  the 
Word  of  God.  Today  there  are  ministers  in  our  own 
land  who  speak  of  divine  things  almost  as  falteringly  as 
Omar,  though  with  less  excuse.  We  confess  that  for 
ourselves  we  prefer  the  certainties  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  all  the  suggestions  and  cynicisms  of  Mohammedanism, 
of  Modernism,  of  futile  philosophy,  and  of  pessimism. 

It  is  in  clear  opposition  to  the  fatalism  of  Omar  that 
we  find  the  great  promises  of  the  Scriptures.  Our  Father 
tells  us  of  His  personal  care,  for  “when  thou  passest 
through  the  waters.  I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee:  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee”.  (Isaiah  43:2).  He  does  not 
forget  us.  for  “can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  that 
she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
yea.  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee”.  (Isaiah 
49:15).  God  values  us.  for  “are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before 
God?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num¬ 
bered.  Fear  not  therefore:  ye  are  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows”.  (Luke  12:6.  7).  We  believe  these  as¬ 
surances.  because  they  come  from  God. — Who.  we  are 
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persuaded,  knows  more  about  fate  and  about  His  own 
feelings  toward  us  than  any  man  does. 

But,  returning  to  Omar  and  his  Rubaiyat,  we  find  him 
drawing  his  philosophy  of  pleasure  from  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  fate.  Let  him  set  forth  his  doctrine  for  himself: 

“Drink! — for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return” 

“Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend.” 

“Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World;  and  some 

Sigh  for  the  Prophets  Paradise  to  come; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  go. 

Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum!” 

Now  the  logic  of  this  is  hard  to  resist,  if  we  grant  the 
premise  that  man  is  powerless  to  control  his  actions.  Why 
should  one  worry  about  what  one  can  not  help?  If  all 
is  fate  and  chance,  then  “let  us  eat  and  drink;  for  tomor¬ 
row  we  die”,  (I  Corinthians  15:32).  Naturally,  if  it  does 
not  matter  what  a  man  does;  if  he  is  not  the  author  of  his 
own  mistakes,  but  like  a  ball  between  tennis-players  is 
powerless,  batted  now  right,  now  left;  then  to  be  sure  he 
can  entertain  no  feeling  of  responsibility  for  his  actions. 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  in  the  case  of  Omar,  if  we 
may  believe  the  brief  notices  of  his  life  which  have  been 
left  to  us,  the  principle  of  fatalistic  irresponsibility  was  not 
carried  to  its  full  extent.  His  verses  were  more  cynical 
than  his  heart,^ — but  this  is  a  rather  common  circumstance 
with  cynics,  whose  speech  is  usually  harder  than  their 
deeds. 

But  in  the  revelations  of  God’s  Word  appears  with  clear¬ 
ness  a  moral  purpose  for  the  universe.  Life  is  not  merely 
an  outrageous  hazard.  Back  of  it  all  lies  a  plan,  a  pur¬ 
pose,  a  righteous  plan  and  purpose.  “It  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die.  but  after  this  the  judgment”,  (Hebrews 
9:27).  “Let  us'hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter: 
Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments:  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
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whether  it  be  evil”,  (Ecclesiastes  12:13,  14).  And  these 
are  the  words  of  Christ,  “Behold,  I  come  quickly;  and  my 
reward  is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be”,  (Revelation  22:12). 

Very  noticeable  in  all  cynical  philosophy  is  its  complain¬ 
ing.  Of  this  Omar  does  his  full  share.  He  laments: 

*‘Yet  Ah,  thfit  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose! 

That  YouWs  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close!’* 


In  this  just  lament  we  join  with  him.  But  beyond  the 
close  of  the  manuscript  Omar  can  see  not  a  glimmer 
of  hope: 

Strange,  is  it  not?  that  of  the  Myriads  who 
Before  us  passed  the  door  of  Darkness  through. 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too.” 

Against  this,  let  us  survey  the  eternal  facts  of  destiny 
as  shown  us  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  Scriptures,  with 
Omar,  say  that  life  is  fleeting  “As  for  man,  his  days  are 
as  grass:  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth.  For 
the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone;  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  know  it  no  more”,  (Psalm  103:15,  16).  They 
also  agree  with  Omar  that  of  the  multitudes  that  have 
gone  before,  none  return.  David  says  of  his  infant  who 
had  died,  “But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  fast? 
can  I  bring  him  back  again?  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
shall  not  return  to  me”,  (II  Samuel  12:23).  And  Job  de¬ 
clares  of  the  grave,  that  “there  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling;  and  there  the  weary  be  at  rest.  There  the 
prisoners  rest  together;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  op¬ 
pressor.  The  small  and  great  are  there;  and  the  servant 
is  free  from  his  master”,  (Job  3:17-19). 

But  better  things  than  this  are  found  in  the  Word  of 
God.  The  Bible  gives  clear  assurance  that  the  doors  of 
darkness  shall  one  day  be  opened  to  release  those  whom 
they  have  immured.  Job  is  as  sure  as  Omar  that  he  shall 
die:  but  he  is  also  sure  that  he  shall  see  his  Saviour.- 
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"For  1  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth.  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth:  and  though  after 
my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I 
see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  my  eyes  shall 
behold,  and  not  another:  though  my  reins  be  consumed 
within  me”,  (Job  19:25-27).  Paul  knows,  fully  as  well 
as  the  Persian  philosopher,  that  in  a  sense  the  dust  is  the 
end  of  all;  but  the  apostle  knows  also  what  the  philosopher 
does  not  know,  that  "we  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
all  be  changed.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  last  trump:  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality.  .  .  .  O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?”  (I  Corin¬ 
thians  15:51-53,  55).  And  Christ  Himself  declares,  "I 
am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive 
forevermore.  Amen”,  (Revelation  1:18). 

Finally,  the  august  fatalism  of  Omar  can  conceive  of 
no  forgiveness: 

“The  Moving  Finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 

Nor  all  your  Tears  ivash  out  a  Word  of  it.’* 

Yet  forgiveness  is  the  very  key-note  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  Jesus  that  He  forgives 
men.  He  forgives  bad  men.  Blackened  by  sin,  we  may 
come  to  One  who  can  cleanse  us.  He  receives  even  those 
whom  too  scrupulous  orthodoxy  would  cast  off.  Dining 
at  the  home  of  a  Pharisee,  he  pardons  a  repentant  woman 
who  was  a  sinner.  Dying  on  the  cross  of  Calvary,  he 
pardons  a  repentant  thief.  "Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sin”,  (Acts  5:31). 
”0  the  depths  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!”  (Romans  11:33).  “If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?”  (Romans  8:31). 
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Agnostics  can  never  lead  to  hope,  for  they  can  never 
penetrate  the  grave.  They  have  no  God  of  love,  no 
Saviour  of  mercy.  Their  most  abundant  hope  is  that  fate, 
blind  and  unfeeling,  will  chance  to  be  kind  to  them.  The 
Christian  has  a  brighter  prospect,  for  he  looks  to  an  eternal 
world;  and  he  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

So  we  take  our  leave  of  Omar.  We  admire  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  verses.  We  can  think  of  no  way  in  which 
identical  sentiments  might  have  been  more  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  can  think  of  no  better  philosophy  which, 
in  the  darkness  of  Mohammedanism,  might  have  been  de¬ 
vised.  Perhaps  had  the  Western  Christianity  of  his  day 
been  more  alive  to  its  responsibilities,  Omar  might  have 
learned  a  more  excellent  way.  As  it  is,  we  admire  the 
terse  incisiveness  of  his  Rubaiyat,  but  we  find  the  antidote 
for  all  his  pessimism  in  the  love  of  Christ. 


CHRISTIAN  APOLOGETICS  AND  ITS 
DECISIVE  ELEMENT 


By  Leander  S.  Keyser,  D.D. 

Hamma  Divinity  School,  Springfield,  Ohio 

First,  we  want  to  say  “a  good  word”  for  Christian 
Apologetics.  In  the  scientific  (theological)  sense  of  the 
term.  Apologetics  does  not  mean  making  a  servile  excuse 
for  a  wrong  done,  nor  even  flying  to  the  defense  of  some¬ 
thing  that  needs  bolstering.  The  etymology  of  the  term 
gives  its  true  meaning  in  theological  science.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Greek — apo,  meaning  in  favor  of,  and  logos, 
meaning  a  discourse;  therefore  it  means  “a  discourse  in 
favor  of.”  In  scientific  vogue,  therefore,  it  carries  the 
idea  of  a  reasoned  and  systematized  vindication,  and  in¬ 
cludes  offense  against  error  as  well  as  defense  of  truth. 

Thus  we  cannot  agree  with  those  persons  who  under¬ 
value  or  disparage  this  theological  discipline.  We  cannot 
sympathize  with  people  who  exclaim  in  cavalier  fashion: 
“You  need  not  concern  yourself  about  the  truth;  the  truth 
will  take  care  of  itself!”  If  that  is  the  case,  why  did  God 
so  often  in  His  holy  Book  vindicate  His  ways  to  men,  and 
even  challenge  wicked  Israel  to  debate,  saying,  “Come  now 
and  let  us  reason  together”?  Again  and  again  our  Lord 
upheld  His  teaching  and  conduct  against  His  gainsayers. 
In  some  of  His  contests  with  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees  and  Herodians  He  proved  Himself  a  master  of  the 
science  and  art  of  polemics.  Many  of  His  parables  have  a 
strong  apologetic  element.  When  His  enemies  accused 
Him  of  casting  out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  He 
answered  them  with  an  argument  that  closed  the  discussion, 
with  the  victory  on  His  side. 

The  same  is  true  of  His  great  apostle.  Paul.  His  was 
not  the  laissez  faire  attitude.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
reasoned  with  the  Jews  every  Sabbath  Day  in  their  syna¬ 
gogues.  Note  his  matchless  defenses  before  Felix  and 
Agrippa,  in  which  he  proved  himself  a  master  of  debate. 
Remember  also  the  strong  apologetic  character  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  Mar’s  Hill  in  Athens.  Peter  was  also  an  apologist 
for  the  Christian  faith  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  providing 
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from  the  Old  Testament  and  also  from  established  facts 
that  Christ,  the  One  who  had  been  crucified,  was  the  risen 
and  ascended  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  If  you  read  Peter’s 
sermons  and  epistles,  you  will  find  that  he  became  a  power¬ 
ful  polemicist,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term,  after  his 
enlightenment  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his  first  epistle, 
third  chapter,  15th  verse,  he  places  his  stamp  of  endorse¬ 
ment  on  the  right  kind  of  apologetics:  “But  sanctify’  in 
your  hearts  Christ  as  Lord;  ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
to  him  that  asketh  you  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
you,  yet  with  meekness  and  fear.”  Yes,  he  says  we  are  to 
be  ready,  alert  defenders  of  our  faith.  In  John’s  epistles 
argument  is  piled  on  argument.  There  may  not  be  long, 
winding  processes  of  ratiocination,  but  there  is  argument. 
Note  how  positively  Jude  puts  it  in  the  third  verse  of  his 
epistle:  “Beloved,  while  I  was  giving  all  diligence  to  write 
unto  you  of  our  common  salvation,  I  was  constrained  to 
write  unto  you,  exhorting  you  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.”  And  then  he 
gives  the  reason:  Because  certain  false  teachers  had  crept 
in  privily  to  propagate  bad  ethics  and  heretical  doctrine. 
Thus  we  see  what  a  strong  basis  for  stalwart  apologetics 
is  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ. 

Then  look  at  the  long  and  honorable  list  of  defenders 
of  the  faith  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  We 
will  call  only  a  few  outstanding  names  in  that  famous  roll: 
Justin  the  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Arnobius,  Lactantius 
and  Irenaeus — these  contended  against  the  infidels  of  their 
day;  Athanasius  and  Augustine  were  noble  contenders  for 
the  orthodox  faith  against  the  heresiarchs;  in  the  Middle 
Ages  there  were  polemicists  like  Anselm  and  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux;  in  modern  times  what  a  host  of  them:  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Christlieb,  Tholuck,  Luthardt,  Ebrard,  Auberlin, 
Saphir,  in  Germany;  Lardner,  Horne,  Butler,  Paley, 
Whateley,  Robertson  of  Glasgow,  Urquhart,  Cave,  Orr, 
Sayce,  Margoliouth,  Illingworth,  Fairbairn,  and  many 
others,  in  Great  Britain;  and  here  in  our  country,  Mark 
Hopkins,  William  Henry  Green,  Bissell,  Fisher,  Beattie, 
Mullins,  Stearns,  Warfield,  Wilson,  and  George  Frederick 
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Wright.  What  a  roster!  These  are  the  men  who  did 
much  to  save  the  evangelical  faith  whenever  it  was  assault- 
ed  either  in  its  outposts  or  in  its  citadel.  They  beat  back 
the  attacking  foes,  and  invaded  their  own  territory,  over¬ 
matching  skill  with  greater  skill,  logic  with  better  logic, 
scholarship  with  deeper  scholarship.  Did  all  these  men 
live  and  think  and  study  and  fight  for  naught?  Never! 
The  apologist  has  a  divine  vocation  just  as  well  as  the 
exhorter  and  the  preacher. 

And  should  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  ever  use  apolo¬ 
getics?  Or  should  he  simply  assert  and  dogmatize  and 
threaten?  We  sincerely  believe  that  he  should  at  suitable 
times  buckle  on  his  armor  of  both  defensive  and  offensive 
warfare.  Not  only  should  he  resist  the  onslaughts  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  should  at  times  assault  the  strongholds  of 
the  infidel  hosts.  Of  course,  he  should  not  overdo  in  this 
matter.  Everything  can  be  overdone.  Surely  asseveration 
may  be  overdone;  so  may  exhortation;  so,  too,  may  even 
persuasion;  and  mere  declamation  is  sadly  and  sorely 
overdone. 

Of  course,  so  with  apologetics.  The  minister  should 
not  preach  always  as  if  he  had  a  lot  of  infidels  or  radical 
critics  before  him;  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  he  should 
preach  the  Word  as  if  there  were  no  doubt  about  it. 

However,  there  are  times  when  the  Christian  religion  is 
publicly  and  privately  assaulted  in  a  community,  and  faith 
is  being  undermined;  then  the  minister  should  prove  him¬ 
self  equal  to  the  situation,  and  should  be  able  to  set  forth 
strong  and  convincing  reasons  for  the  divine  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  rationality  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system. 

Besides,  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  not  at  least  a  few 
doubters,  honest  or  otherwise,  in  a  congregation.  Why 
should  not  the  minister  occasionally  deal  with  the  problems 
that  trouble  them?  Are  they  not  worth  saving?  They 
surely  are,  and  if  they  can  be  brought  to  bend  the  knee 
to  Christ  and  receive  the  converting  and  witness-bearing 
Spirit  into  their  hearts,  they  are  likely  to  become  the  most 
reliable  and  earnest  Christians. 
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It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  faithful  members  of 
Christian  congregations  have  their  intellectual  difficulties 
with  the  Bible,  or  with  prayer,  or  with  the  ways  of  provi¬ 
dence,  or  perhaps  with  some  of  the  scientific  teaching,  so- 
called,  of  the  day  in  its  relation  to  the  Christian  world¬ 
view.  Will  it  not  be  profitable  for  their  pastor  occasionally 
to  explain  these  difficulties  and  uphold  the  rationality  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Speaking  out  of  our 
own  experience  as  a  pastor  for  a  good  many  years,  we 
have  this  to  say:  We  did  a  good  deal  of  apologetic  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  several  congregations  which  we  served,  and 
while  there  may  have  been  persons  who  thought  we  over¬ 
did  it,  only  one  person  ever  said  so,  and  he  was  a  fellow- 
preacher  who  heard  us  only  once  or  twice,  and  was  not 
a  parishioner;  whereas  many  of  our  hearers  have  thanked 
us  for  explaining  so  many  things  that  were  mysterious  to 
them,  and  which  disturbed  their  faith  more  or  less.  More 
than  this,  a  number  of  men  who  were  known  to  be  un¬ 
believers  were  truly  converted  under  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment.  We  can  imagine  two  kinds  of  preachers:  the  one 
kind  asserts  dogmatically,  "Believe  the  Bible  or  you  will 
go  straight  to  the  place  of  eternal  torment,"  while  the 
other,  with  cogent  logical  demonstration,  shows  forth  the 
"sweet  reasonableness  of  the  gospel.”  We  wonder  which 
of  the  two  will  win  the  greater  number  of  thoughtful 
people  to  Christ  and  His  Church. 

So  much  in  behalf  of  the  need  and  nature  of  present- 
day  apologetics.  A  system  of  Apologetics  might  be  divided 
in  this  way:  1.  The  historical  proofs  of  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authority  of  the  Bible;  2.  The  logical,  rational  or 
philosophical  proofs;  3.  The  experiential  proofs.  We  can 
stop  here  only  to  say  of  the  historical  evidences,  that  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  found 
in  the  oldest  documents,  in  archeological  discoveries,  and 
in  the  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  on  human  life  both 
of  individuals  and  nations — all  these  afford  powerful  con¬ 
firmations  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible  that  can  be 
made  very  convincing  to  the  open  mind. 

As  to  the  rational  proofs — ^the  proofs  in  which  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  made  to  reason^ what  shall  be  said  regarding 
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them?  Arc  they  of  real  value  in  convincing  men  and 
bringing  souls  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ?  These 
questions  we  answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  believe  very 
much  in  the  appeal  to  reason  in  dealing  with  certain  classes 
of  persons.  We  dislike  rationalism,  which  sets  human 
reason  above  the  Bible,  but  we  favor  rationality,  which 
shows  how  consistent  with  reason  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  True,  there  are  many  things  in  God’s  Book  that 
unenlightened  human  reason  never  could  have  discovered; 
but,  after  they  have  been  divinely  revealed,  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  in  accord  with  true  reason;  or  if  we  cannot 
always  go  as  far  as  that,  they  can  be  shown  not  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable. 

And  why  do  we  believe  in  making  use  of  the  rational 
and  philosophical  proofs?  A  number  of  good  reasons 
can  be  given.  First,  reason  is  a  God-given  faculty;  surely 
it  must  be  intended  to  be  used,  though  not  abused;  second, 
no  man  can  believe  what  seems  to  him  to  be  incredible; 
therefore  if  you  and  I,  as  Christian  logicians,  can  remove 
his  intellectual  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  belief, 
we  have  led  him  far  on  the  way  to  receiving  the  final 
word  of  assurance  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  Again,  if  you 
and  I  do  not  give  a  reason  for  our  faith  to  unbelievers 
around  us,  they  will  conclude  that  we  cannot  do  so,  and 
thus  will  be  led  to  think  that  we  cannot  defend  our  faith, 
but  simply  believe  because  we  are  too  ignorant  or  too 
biased  to  think  otherwise.  To  these  reasons  may  be  added 
this— if  our  opponents  insist  on  remaining  in  the  field  of 
reason,  let  us  meet  them  on  their  own  field,  measure  swords 
with  them  and  thus  prove  that  we  can  overmatch  them  on 
their  own  arena  and  with  their  own  chosen  weapons.  And 
we  are  convinced  that  Christian  apologists  are  able  to 
achieve  victory  in  such  contests.  We  have  read  many  in¬ 
fidel  books,  and  have  always  found  them  lacking  in  real 
logical  acumen  and  persuasive  power;  and  as  for  the  ra¬ 
tionalists,  they  are,  as  we  have  often  said  in  other  places, 
the  poorest  reasoners  in  the  world.  So,  in  paying  our 
respects  to  the  radical  critics,  we  must  say  frankly,  yet 
kindly,  that  the  chief  thing  in  which  they  seem  to  be 
lacking  is  genuine  critical  ability  and  precision. 
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On  the  other  hand,  how  cogent  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  were  the  arguments  of  Arnobius  and  Theo- 
philus!  How  fine,  accurate  and  coherent  in  later  centuries 
were  the  logical  processes  of  Robertson,  Orr,  William 
Henry  Green,  and  Robert  Dick  Wilson.  Here  is  a  late 
book,  written  by  Dr.  William  Hallock  Johnson  on  The 
Christian  Faith  Under  Modern  Searchlights.  What  a  con¬ 
vincing  argument  it  is!  When  we  read  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Sheldon’s  two  works.  Unbelief  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  Pantheistic  Dilemmas  and  Other  Essays,  we  cannot 
help  saying.  How  invincible  is  this  reasoning!  »  There  is 
not  a  drop-stitch  in  the  logic  anywhere.  Such  books  af¬ 
ford  the  thinker  delightful  intellectual  athletics  and  at  the 
same  time  a  stimulus  to  faith  and  spiritual  nerve. 

Yes,  we  believe  in  going  just  as  far  as  we  can  in  the 
rational  process  in  the  vindication  of  the  Christian  system 
of  truth  and  the  plan  of  redemption.  And  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  us  have  simply  got  to  buckle  down  to  research 
and  hard  thinking  and  put  on  the  whole  logical  armor,  and 
to  go  out  and  meet  the  infidels  and  liberalists  on  the  field 
of  scholarship,  or  our  evangelical  faith  will  be  slaughtered 
in  our  academic  institutions,  including  many  theological 
schools.  We  must  meet  them  and  be  able  to  overcome 
them  in  a  hand  to  hand,  and  sword  to  sword  conflict.  The 
battle  for  the  faith  is  on  here  in  America;  we  cannot  evade 
the  issue;  we  ought  not  to  want  to  evade  it. 

Just  as  an  example,  see  what  reason  may  do  in  the  realm 
of  philosophy — that  is,  in  the  way  of  affording  a  rational 
and  consistent  and  satisfying  world-view.  Suppose  we 
simply  take  the  Bible  for  granted  for  the  time  being.  We 
begin  with  a  personal  God,  who  is  good,  holy  and  all- 
powerful.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  in  such  a  Being 
as  the  ground  and  source  of  all  finite  existence?  Is  not 
the  conception  of  such  a  Being  an  uplifting  one?  Does 
not  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  afford  an  adequate 
explanation,  and  therefore  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
account,  of  all  the  phenomena  in  this  diversified  universe? 
In  comparison  does  materialism  or  pantheism  or  agnosticism 
explain  anything  adequately?  Why  not  be  scientific  and 
accept  the  only  adequate  hypothesis? 
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Then  note  the  total  Biblical  Word-view — God,  the  etern¬ 
ally  self-existent  One;  He  created  the  universe;  then  made 
man  in  His  own  image;  and  made  him,  not  an  automaton, 
but  a  free  moral  agent,  capable  of  choice,  therefore  of 
ethical  character;  then,  when  man,  by  the  improper  use 
of  his  freedom,  fell  into  sin,  the  good  and  gracious  God 
came  to  him  in  his  distress  through  the  incarnation  of  His 
eternal  Son,  and  brought  him  back  into  harmony  with  his 
Maker;  and  through  the  redemptive  process  leads  him  on 
to  an  eternal  destiny  of  glory,  excellence,  felicity  and  fel¬ 
lowship  in  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and 
that  fadeth  not  away.  What  a  challenging  philosophy! 
What  a  complete  world-view!  Where  is  there  any  scheme 
of  things  that  comes  within  the  horoscope  of  mere  human 
speculation  that  can  be  compared  with  it?  It  seems  to  us 
that,  if  we  could  simply  show  the  unbelieving  world  how 
comprehensive,  consistent,  rational  and  satisfying  is  this 
Biblical  world-view,  we  would  do  much  to  overcome  their 
doubts  and  make  them  willing  to  come  to  Christ  for  an 
experience  of  the  truth. 

Thus  far  reason.  But  let  us  frankly  admit  that  reason 
cannot  do  everything.  Just  so  much  can  it  do;  no  more. 
Let  us  not  despise  its  function,  but  let  us  not  press  it 
into  a  service  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Because 
you  can  make  your  voice  heard  in  an  American  auditorium, 
does  not  mean  that  you  can  speak  loudly  enough  to  be 
heard  in  far-off  Hawaii.  Let  us  illustrate  in  a  very  simply 
way  the  limitations  of  reason.  You  might  present  the 
logical  proofs  to  a  skeptic  in  such  a  convincing  way  as  to 
overbear  all  his  objections,  and  convince  him  that  your 
view  is  the  right  one;  and  yet  he  might  turn  to  you  and 
say:  “Yes,  your  position  seems  to  be  altogether  reason¬ 
able — but^ — but^ — well,  I  wish  I  knew  whether  it  is  true!" 
Do  you  not  see  that,  after  all,  mere  reason  cannot  say  the 
final  word;  cannot  give  the  soul  actual  assurance  of  truth 
and  salvation?  And  this  is  true,  not  only  in  religion,  but 
also  in  all  spheres  of  life;  men  do  not  gain  absolute  certi¬ 
tude  in  anything  by  mere  logical  processes.  Such  processes 
give  us  the  probable,  the  credible,  the  plausible,  not  the 
demonstrative.  They  have  their  use  in  disposing  the  mind 
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to  seek  the  true  and  final  way  of  gaining  the  assurance 
of  truth. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  inner  citadel  of  Apologetics, 
the  last  and  greatest  bulwark.  The  proofs  from  history 
and  reason  belong  more  to  the  outer  works,  although  they 
are  most  directly  connected  with  the  central  fortification. 

And  what  is  the  final  demonstration,  the  greatest  bul¬ 
wark  in  a  system  of  Christian  evidence?  It  is  experience. 
Men  may  be  convinced  judgmentally  that  Christianity  is 
true,  and  yet  may  not  be  Christians  who  can  say,  “I 
know.”  It  is  only  when  the  truth  has,  as  it  were,  “come 
home  to  them”,  when  it  has  made  a  direct  impingement  on 
their  consciousness,  that  they  obtain  complete  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  certainty. 

In  almost  all  modern  works  on  Christian  Apologetics  the 
proof  of  experience  is  given  a  central  place.  Perhaps  the 
classical  work  on  this  one  phase  of  Christian  vindication 
is  Dr.  L.  F.  Stearns’  The  Evidence  of  Christian  Experience, 
which  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  of  us,  and  should 
especially  be  read,  pondered  and  inwardly  digested  by  the 
liberalists  and  latitudinarians  of  our  day,  because  it  would 
surely  cure  many  of  them  of  their  rationalism.  But  let  us 
remember  that  Dr.  Stearns  studied  theology  in  Germany, 
and  came  in  contact  with  men  like  Dorner  and  Frank,  who 
themselves  in  their  theologies  and  apologies  give  a  large 
and  central  place  to  the  proof  from  spiritual  assurance. 
Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  in  his  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief,  James  Orr,  in  his  The  Christian  View  of 
God  and  the  World,  E.  M.  Mullins,  in  his  Why  is  Chris¬ 
tianity  True?  and  C.  E.  Lindberg,  in  his  Apologetics,  all 
give  a  prominent  place  to  the  proof  from  experience. 

In  our  examination  of  this,  the  greatest  bulwark  of  Chris¬ 
tian  evidence,  let  us  begin  right.  Does  the  Bible  lay  the 
ultimate  proof  here?  It  certainly  does.  If  you  study  it 
minutely  and  critically,  you  will  find  that,  in  matters  of 
assurance,  it  always  comes  back  to  the  inner  witness  of  the 
truth.  Christ  said  in  John  7:17:  “If  any  man  willeth  to  do 
His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching  whether  it  is  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself.”  That  is  a  de¬ 
cisive  passage.  “He  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.”  When 
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the  experience  comes  to  the  soul,  the  soul  knows  whence 
it  comes.  God  not  only  speaks  to  the  soul;  He  speaks  in 
such  a  voice  that  the  soul  knows  whose  voice  it  is.  Listen 
to  Christ  again  in  John  8:31,  32:  “Jesus  therefore  said  to 
those  jews  who  believed  on  Him,  If  ye  abide  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  truly  my  disciples;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  Another  relevant 
text  is  John  14:20:  "In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  1  in  you.”  When  Jesus 
said,  “Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  ....  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls,”  He  was 
declaring  that  the  inner  psychical  experience  would  be  the 
ultimate  proof.  How  did  Paul  regard  the  proof  from  the 
inner  witness?  Rom.  8:16:  “The  Spirit  Himself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of  God.”  In 
the  preceding  verses  he  said:  “For  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  the  sons  of  God;  for  ye  re¬ 
ceived  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  unto  fear;  but  ye 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father.”  In  other  places  Paul  says,  “Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory;”  “I  live,  yet  not  1,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me;” 
“I  know  Whom  I  have  believed,”  etc.;  “For  we  know  that 
if  our  earthly  house,”  etc.  Assurance,  certitude  absolute 
confidence  ring  in  clarion  tones  everywhere  in  Paul’s 
epistles. 

John’s  writings  indicate  a  very  calm,  unruffled  temper, 
because  of  this  subjective  certainty.  Here  is  a  sedes 
doctrinae  on  this  theme  (1  John  5:7-12):  “And  it  is  the 
Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  the  truth. 
For  there  are  three  who  bear  witness,  the  Spirit,  the 
water,  and  the  blood;  and  the  three  agree  in  one.  If  we 
receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater; 
for  the  witness  of  God  is  this,  that  He  hath  borne  witness 
concerning  His  Son.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of 
God  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth  not  God 
hath  made  Him  a  liar;  because  he  hath  not  believed  in 
the  witness  that  God  hath  borne  concerning  His  Son.  And 
the  witness  is  this,  that  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the 
life;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  the  life.”  Also 
4:13:  "Hereby  we  know  that  we  abide  in  Him  and  He  in 
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us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit.”  There  is  still 
another  pregnant  passage;  it  affords  another  psychical  ex¬ 
perience,  but  of  a  different  type  from  those  just  cited: 
“We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  be¬ 
cause  we  love  the  brethren.” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  apologetic  for  Christianity  from  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us  is  validated  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  inspired  Word.  Our  next  observation  is  that 
this  Biblical  teaching  accords  with  the  principles  of  psy¬ 
chology,  or  the  normal  processes  of  the  human  mind.  How 
do  we  know  anything?  Simply  through  its  impingement  on 
our  consciousness.  That  is  the  way  we  cognize  the  objec¬ 
tive  world;  through  our  senses  these  outer  phenomena  are 
carried  back  to  our  brain  centers,  and  there  the  mind  reacts 
to  them.  How  do  you  know  when  the  sun  is  shining?  By 
your  experience  of  its  light  through  the  sense  of  sight  and 
of  its  heat  through  the  sense  of  feeling.  In  the  same  way 
the  truth  evidences  itself  to  the  intellect  and  the  emotion; 
it  comes  to  the  mind  by  various  ways,  and  then  the  con¬ 
sciousness  reacts  to  it  and  recognizes  it  as  true.  So  also 
we  become  aware  of  the  most  inner  processes  of  our 
thought  by  the  ego’s  experience  of  them.  There  is  no  other 
way  by  which  we  may  be  assured  of  anything.  If  we 
cannot  trust  our  experience,  the  things  that  we  know  by 
simple  and  direct  intuition,  then  we  cannot  trust  anything, 
not  even  our  doubtings.  The  things  that  you  know  by 
your  experience  are  the  things  that  you  know  most  truly 
and  most  certainly.  To  deny  the  veracity  of  our  con¬ 
sciousness  and  its  reliability  is  simply  to  fling  ourselves 
into  universal  nescience — nihilism  of  thought. 

These  things  being  true  in  all  the  normal  processes  of 
human  thinking,  they  also  hold  true  respecting  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  only  way  by  which  we -can 
be  sure  that  it  is  a  true  and  saving  power  is  to  experience 
it.  If,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  mere  rational  effort 
cannot  bring  the  final  assurance,  then  we  must  needs  have 
an  assurance  in  our  inner  consciousness  that  is  unmistak¬ 
able;  but  in  all  psychical  processes  experience  is  the 
ultimate  test;  therefore  it  must  be  so  in  religion.  Said  a 
caviling  infidel  to  an  unlearned  Christian  woman  who  was 
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reading  the  Bible.  "How  do  you  know  that  that  Book  is 
true?"  She  replied,  "Just  as  I  know  that  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing;  it  lights  me  and  it  warms  me.  So  the  divine  Word 
enlightens  my  mind  and  warms  my  heart."  Said  Coleridge. 
"I  know  the  Bible  is  God’s  book  because  it  always  finds 
me  where  I  am  and  meets  my  need."  And  Augustine: 
"Our  souls  are  in  unrest.  O  God.  until  they  find  rest  in 
Thee."  And  of  course  this  great  church  father  meant  the 
God  revealed  in  Christ.  Can  you  believe  that  Paul  would 
have  risked  and  sacrificed  all  earthly  ease  and  fame  unless 
he  had  been  able  to  say,  "I  know”?  So  with  all  the  heroes 
of  faith,  the  martyrs,  the  missioners  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth^ — they  were  one  and  all  able  to  say,  "I  know!" 
That  was  the  great  moving  power  in  their  souls.  They 
were  all  twice-born  men  and  women.  Inner  certitude  makes 
the  only  sufficient  incentive  to  such  heroic  deeds  for  an 
altruistic  objective. 

At  this  point  some  one  may  think  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  false  mysticism  and  illuminism,  or 
the  mere  "feeling  of  dependence”  of  Schleiermacher,  or 
the  "value  judgment”  view  of  the  Ritschlian  school.  Is 
there  not  a  disposition  to  elevate  experience  above  the 
Bible,  and  thus  make  experience — the  so-called  "Christian 
consciousness”^ the  form  by  which  to  judge  whether  the 
Bible  is  true  or  not?  We  answer  frankly,  that  is  the 
trouble  with  all  false  mysticism.  But  it  is  not  true  of 
evangelical  experience;  for  such  experience  is  ever  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word  of  God,  and 
not  in  any  other  way.  Therefore,  it  is  subject  to  the 
Word,  and  is  to  be  gauged  and  guided  by  that  Word.  It 
is  Biblical  experience,  not  extra-Biblical,  not  anti-Biblical. 
How  could  an  experience  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
through  the  Bible  turn  around  and  rend  and  destroy,  or  in 
any  way  invalidate  and  annul,  the  very  instrument  through 
which  it  has  been  effected?  Can  the  eye,  which  ex¬ 
periences  the  light  of  the  sun,  deny  the  existence  of  the 
sun  or  its  irradiating  power?  No  more  can  an  experience 
wrought  through  the  inspired  Word  deny  that  the  Word 
is  inspired.  Indeed,  its  inspiration  is  a  vital  factor  of 
Christian  experience. 
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Well  are  we  aware  that  the  sceptic  alleges  that  the  sub¬ 
jective  assurance  of  which  Christians  speak  is  only  an 
illusion  of  the  mind;  he  tries  to  explain  it  as  the  mere 
natural  action  and  reaction  of  the  mind.  He  points  to 
people  of  the  ethnic  religions,  and  holds  that  their  experience 
is  just  like  that  of  the  regenerated  believer.  We  can¬ 
not  go  into  details  or  elaborate  the  argument,  but  our  reply 
is  that  a  Biblically  begotten  experience  is  unique,  sui  gen¬ 
eris,  Its  content  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  or  the  Buddhist.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
read  the  work  of  the  Buddhist  believer,  Ananda  Coomar- 
aswamy,  entitled  Buddha  and  the  Gospel  of  Buddhism, 
to  see  that  there  is  a  difference  toto  coelo  between  a  clear, 
definite  Christian  experience  and  the  lucubrations  of 
Gautama  and  his  followers. 

“But,”  it  may  be  asked,  “how  do  you  know  that  this 
inner  assurance  comes  from  God?”  We  reply:  when  God 
comes  to  the  soul  in  Christian  experience.  He  does  not 
leave  the  soul  in  doubt  as  to  who  it  is  that  is  touching, 
regenerating  and  enlightening  it.  Let  us  illustrate  this 
point.  If  your  little  child  were  in  a  dark  place,  lost  and 
afraid,  and  were  to  call  out  to  you,  “Father,  father,  I 
am  lost;  where  are  you?”  and  you  were  near  at  hand  and 
would  answer,  “Here  I  am,  my  son;  do  not  fear;  I  am 
coming  to  you  to  help  you” — in  such  a  situation  you  would 
not  disguise  your  voice,  but  would  speak  in  your  own 
assuring  tones.  So  our  heavenly  Father  will  speak  to  His 
children  in  His  own  voice,  which  can  be  recognized  as  His. 
“My  sheep  know  my  voice,”  said  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  relation  of  the  Bible 
to  Christian  experience.  Here  is  the  objective  Bible.  In 
many  ways  it  is  like  other  books.  However,  it  is  unique 
in  its  claims  to  be  the  record  of  God’s  special  revelation 
to  mankind  regarding  creation,  preservation  and  redemp¬ 
tion.  Now,  how  can  the  Christian  know  that  it  is  true, 
especially  in  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  deception  and 
hallucination  that  prevail  in  the  world?  There  is  only  one 
way— that  of  experience.  The  objective  Word  must  be¬ 
come  subjective?  But  how?  In  a  normal  but  supernatural 
way;  as  you  read  or  hear  its  statements,  or  listen  to  the 
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preaching  or  teaching  of  its  contents,  and  ponder  its  de- 
clarations  and  pray  for  enlightenment,  the  Holy  Spirit  ac¬ 
companies  the  Word,  and  charges  it  with  power  to  effect 
receptivity  and  reaction  in  your  mind  and  to  impress  it 
as  true  upon  your  consciousness. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  on  which  we  insist — 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  always  uses  the  Word — ^that  is,  the 
Bible — ^as  His  instrument  in  effecting  true  conversion?  Our 
reply  is:  it  saves  the  Christian  church  from  rationalism, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  false  illuminism  and  mysticism, 
on  the  other.  In  brief,  it  preserves  evangelical  Christianity. 
It  is  also  in  accord  with  Biblical  teaching:  “Having  been 
begotten  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible, 
through  the  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth”  (1 
Pet.  1:23);  "Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth;  thy  Word  is 
truth”  (John  17:17). 

At  this  point  a  relevant  question  is.  What  are  the  chief 
contents  or  factors  of  a  Biblically  begotten  experience? 
They  are  at  least  the  following:  assurance  of  God  as  ex¬ 
istent,  personal,  true  and  gracious  (the  effective  cure  for 
atheism  or  agnosticism  is  true  Christian  regeneration); 
assurance  of  Christ  as  the  Saviour;  of  the  pardon  of  sin 
through  faith  in  Him;  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  in¬ 
spired  Word  of  God  revealing  the  way  of  salvation;  of  an 
immortal  life.  There  may  be  other  factors,  but  these  are 
the  chief  ones.  Many  other  assuring  elements  are  added 
as  the  regenerated  believer  grows  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  that  these  experiences  are 
unique;  they  are  confined  to  the  Christian  religion.  This 
is  evident — ^almost,  if  not  quite,  self-evident.  Atheism  and 
Agnosticism  can  give  no  certitude  of  truth  or  pardon  or 
salvation;  Deism  pushes  God  afar  off;  Pantheism,  denying 
the  divine  personality,  can  give  no  assurance  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  eternal  life;  even  Natural  Theism  with  all  its 
rational  arguments  for  the  divine  existence,  fails  to  impart 
actual  experience  of  God  and  His  gracious  attitude  toward 
the  children  of  men.  Christianity  alone  gives  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  satisfies  the  deepest  needs  and  longings  of 
the  human  soul.  This  is  sufficient  reason  for  upholding 
it  and  propagating  it  throughout  the  world. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  CHRONOLOGY- 
DIFFICULTIES 

By  M.  G.  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Four  clergymen  were  dining  together  at  Winona 
Lake,  many  years  ago;  they  were  all  attending  a  Bible  Con¬ 
ference  and  naturally  Biblical  problems  came  under  discus¬ 
sion.  I  was  one  of  the  four  and  was  carrying  my  javelin 
as  usual;  I  asked  of  one  of  the  gentlemen,  "Why  does  not 

your  Church  give  Professor  — - an  opportunity  to  do 

something  for  the  literature  of  Biblical  subjects?  He  is  one 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  world,  but  he  is  so  tied 
down  with  classroom  work  that  he  cannot  publish  much." 
"Yes,”  replied  that  Doctor  of  Divinity,  "and  who  knows 
what  he  would  be  finding?”  A  haunted  house  is  a  spooky 
affair,  we  may  jeer  at  the  idea,  but  no  one  of  us  would 
like  to  live  in  a  haunted  house,  yet  that  preacher  was  living 
habitually  in  a  haunted  house;  there  were  closets  in  that 
house  which  he  was  afraid  to  look  into,  and  afraid  to 
have  anybody  else  look  into  them. 

There  are  a  great  many  such  people,  afraid  of  their 
own  intellectual  weaknesses  and  afraid  for  anybody  to  pry 
into  those  dark  corners.  "Difficulties”  of  chronology,  or 
any  difficulties  that  may  be  mentioned  concerning  the  Bible 
give  them  shivers.  They  cannot  conceive  of  there  being 
any  "difficulties,”  unless  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
Bible.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  the  "difficulty” 
may  be  in  their  mistaken  understanding  of  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  phase  of  Biblical  investigation  in  which  difficulties 
are  encountered  more  frequently  or  are  the  source  of  more 
controversy  and  doubts  on  the  one  hand  and  jeers  on  the 
other  than  in  consideration  of  Old  Testament  chronology. 
Now  in  this  article  on  the  subject  of  chronology  we  are 
going  to  look  into  all  closets.  No  doubt  but  that  some 
will  be  fearful  and  will  imagine  they  see  ghosts,  dreadful 
hobgoblins  that  menace  their  faith,  all  of  which  will  be  but 
delusion  of  fear;  there  are  many  difficulties  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  chronology,  but  none  which  menace  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  Scripture  Those  who  have  the  steadfastness  'to 
look  difficulties  in  the  face  and  then  patience  enough  to 
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await  a  subsequent  study  of  the  real  characteristics  of  Old 
Testament  chronology,  will  discover  that  what  seemed  to 
them  fearful  specters  were  only  very  simple  well-known 
facts  found  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  expected.  I 
awoke  one  night  with  cold  shivers  to  see  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  a  white  haired  man  standing  near  the  foot  of  my 
bed!  Closer  examination,  when  I  got  courage,  discovered 
that  it  was  a  dressing-gown  draped  on  the  standard  of  a 
mirror  with  a  white  cap  hanging  on  top  of  it.  The  gho§ts 
we  are  going  to  find  in  the  closet  look  no  more  like  realities 
than  that  phantom  man  in  my  bedroom,  and  they  are  no 
more  real  than  he. 

With  these  precautions  against  being  charged  with 
heresy,  I  am  going  to  bring  all  these  ghosts  out  of  the 
closet  and  make  them  parade  before  us. 

I. 

The  False  and  the  True  Importance  of  Chronology. 

The  importance  of  a  system  of  chronology  being  epochal 
has  been  greatly  and  frequently  overestimated.  Epochal 
chronology  has  for  so  long  been  in  vogue  in  the  modern 
world,  and  indeed  back  into  the  ancient  world  in  spots, 
that  it  is  natural,  inevitably  natural,  after  the  way  of  human 
habits,  for  us  to  think  of  epochal  chronology  as  the  only 
kind  of  chronology  to  be  considered  as  real.  The  Romans 
counted  from  the  founding  of  Rome;  Christians,  and  indeed 
widely  in  intercourse  throughout  the  world,  all  people  have 
counted  forward  and  also  backward  from  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Mohammedans  among  themselves  insist  upon  the 
epoch  of  the  Hegira  as  that  which  should  date  all  events. 
The  principle  common  to  all  these  systems  of  chonology  is 
that  all  events  must  be  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns 
after  and  before  an  event  which  is  chosen  as  the  epoch 
from  which  all  events  should  be  reckoned.  All  modern 
chronologers  who  have  attempted  the  dating  of  Biblical 
events  have  rigidly  adhered  to  this  epochal  principle.  So 
we  have  the  work  of  Ussher,  Meyer,  Beecher,  Tofteen, 
Auchencloss,  Anstey  and  all  the  others  who  have  at¬ 
tempted,  some  of  them  most  dogmatically,  to  arrange  all 
Biblical  events  in  an  exact  mathematical  way  in  the  calen- 
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dar  of  the  millenniums  of  world  history.  It  has  even  been 
urged  that  such  a  chronology  is  essential  to  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  history;  that  in  this  scientific  age  there  must  be 
a  scientific  chronology,  else  history  degenerates  into  legend. 

Such  a  view  of  history  overlooks  the  fact  that  history 
does  not  consist  of  a  single  line  of  events  in  perpendicular 
column,  but  of  a  never  ending  series  of  planes  in  each  of 
which  were  numberless  events  all  happening  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  these  planes  of  solitary  events  constitute  the 
series  to  be  reckoned.  Now  looking  at  these  planes,  if  it 
be  found  that  at  the  time  certain  events  took  place,  say  in 
Egypt,  certain  other  events  happened  in  Palenstine,  and 
still  others  contemporaneously  in  Babylonia,  we  shall  have 
an  important  coincidence  in  human  history  whether  or  not 
we  know  anything  that  preceded  or  that  followed,  and 
especially  not  how  far  before  or  after.  If  at  another  sub¬ 
sequent  time  we  have  another  event  in  Egypt  and  con¬ 
temporaneously  an  event  in  Palestine  and  in  Babylonia  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  we  will  have  another  plane 
in  history,  and  moreover,  we  will  be  in  possession  of  some 
real  historical  material,  though  we  do  not  know  how  much 
time  elapsed  between  these  two  planes  of  history  nor  how 
long  after  or  before  any  chosen  epoch  either  of  these 
planes  of  history  existed.  Now  multiply  these  planes  in¬ 
definitely  and  we  have  all  of  history  without  an  epoch  or 
an  epochal  date.  Such  is  actually  the  historical  conception 
of  all  readers  of  history,  except  the  few  who  are  specialists 
in  memorizing  dates. 

If  chronology  does  not  then  hold  the  important  relation 
to  history  so  often  attributed  to  it,  what  place  does  it 
really  hold  in  relation  to  history  and  what  is  its  com¬ 
parative  importance  among  other  things  which  contribute 
to  history?  Both  the  relation  of  chronology  to  history, 
and  its  importance  in  that  relation  in  comparison  with  other 
influences  will  appear  in  a  brief  survey  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  handmaids  of  history. 

The  three  handmaids  of  history  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Chronology. 
Chronology  is  too  often,  in  the  consideration  of  historical 
subjects,  foisted  into  the  place  of  first  importance.  That 
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the  correct  order  is  as  stated  above.  Geography,  Ethnology, 
and  Chronology,  will  clearly  appear  in  a  study  of  the 
essential  character  of  History.  History  at  last  analysis 
is  human  testimony;  it  may  be  written  down,  but  some 
person  wrote  it;  it  may  still  be  in  the  oral  form  of  tradition, 
but  somebody  first  recounted  it;  it  may  be  only  manifested 
by  material  remains  of  events,  artifacts,  but  some  person 
made  and  left  that  material  record.  In  every  instance  the 
authorization  comes  back  at  last  to  some  person.  Thus 
History  is  human  testimony. 

And  in  human  testimony,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
handmaids  of  history  very  soon  appears.  A  witness  may 
be  loquacious  and  wish  to  tell  a  thrilling  story,  but  he  is 
very  soon  stopped  with  the  question,”  Where?”  If  he 
can  tell  where,  give  definite  Geography  and  Topography, 
he  contributes  valuable  testimony;  if  he  cannot  tell  where 
the  events  narrated  really  happened,  his  testimony,  while 
it  may  eventually  contribute  in  a  subsidiary  way  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  other  witnesses,  is  in  itself  practically  worthless. 
An  event  which  happened  just  somewhere  is  not  established 
to  have  happened  anywhere.  In  all  testimony  concerning 
events  and  the  author  of  events,  opportunity  must  be  given 
to  prove  an  alibi.  If  no  place  can  be  named  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  not  afforded,  the  testimony  is  incomplete  and 
fails;  what  happened  just  anywhere  in  its  legal  aspect  hap¬ 
pened  nowhere. 

If  to  the  place  in  answer  to  the  question,  “Where?”  a 
witness  can  name  the  person  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“Who?”  then  very  valuable  testimony  is  supplied  even  if 
the  time  of  the  deed  can  not  be  given.  If  now,  in  addition, 
the  witness  can  answer  the  question,  “When?”  the  evidence 
will  be  complete  and  all  the  handmaids  of  History  have 
rendered  their  service  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Thus  of  these  handmaids  of  History,  Chronology,  instead 
of  being  first  in  importance,  is  last.  Reckoning  it  first  in 
importance  has  been  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  Old 
Testament  Chronology,  which  has  led  to  all  the  other  more 
patent  difficulties. 
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II. 

The  proposed,  and  now  indeed  long  current,  systems  of 
Old  Testament  Chronology  are  not  Satisfactory. 

An  examination  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  various  accepted  authorities  in  Old  Testament  Chron¬ 
ology  is  quite  enough  in  itself  to  demonstrate  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  character  of  the  systems:  to  be  satisfactory,  they 
should  be  identical.  There  can  be  but  one  real  chron¬ 
ology  of  any  period;  if  two  are  proposed,  the  unsatis¬ 
factoriness  immediately  appears:  they  cannot  both  be  right. 
No  two  of  the  published  systems  agree  and,  what  is  still 
more'  disconcerting,  usually  subsequent  editions  of  any 
published  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  agree 
with  preceding  editions.  There  stand  on  my  library  shelves 
five  editions  of  a  Chronology  by  a  distinguished  mathe¬ 
matician  and  Bible  student,  each  one  of  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  correct  and  final  Chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament!  Those  who  select  one  particular  author  on 
this  subject,  and  never  buy  a  subsequent  edition  of  his 
work,  may  continue  oblivious  of  this  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty;  an  ostrich  with  his  head  buried  in  the  sand 
feels  quite  safe  from  impending  dangers.  For  those  who 
imagine  that  the  dates  printed  in  the  margin  of  many  Bibles 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Bible  and  sharing  in  its  trustworthiness, 
one  can  only  have  the  pity  which  one  has  for  the  illiterate 
man  who  is  confident  that  he  gets  along  quite  as  well  with¬ 
out  "eddication.” 

But  let  us  understand  clearly  what  the  difficulty  is; — 

1.  The  Old  Testament  has  not  been  discredited. 

Not  even  a  plausible  aspersion  has  been  cast  upon  the 
Bible  by  all  the  wrangling  over  dates  that  has  gone  on  for 
years.  The  differences  and  even  contradictions  between 
various  systems  of  Old  Testament  Chronology,  have  not 
been  differences,  not  to  say  contradictions,  in  the  Bible. 
The  confusion  is  a  confusion  of  mind  arising  from  a  failure 
to  understand  the  matter  under  consideration.  To  con¬ 
clude  the  Bible  defective  because  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  its  Chronology  is  like  the  judgment  of  the  English 
school  girl  upon  her  teacher  as  very  narrow  minded,  because 
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*‘she  thinks  there  is  only  one  answer  to  a  sum  in  arithme" 
tic,  while  I  can  get  a  different  answer  every  time  I  do  it.” 
Every  characteristic  of  inspiration  and  every  degree  of  in¬ 
fallibility  that  belong  to  other  phases  of  Old  Testament 
teaching  belong  also  to  its  Chronology:  the  confusion  and 
consequent  uncertainty  in  the  various  systems  of  Chron¬ 
ology  have  not  touched  the  book,  though  they  have  oft- 
times  been  used  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  book  in  the 
minds  of  people.  All  the  more  reason  there  is  to  examine 
the  difRculties  and  clear  them  out  of  the  way. 

2.  Not  everything  in  the  Systems  of  Chronology  is 
wrong. 

Not  all  the  various  dates  assigned  in  Old  Testament 
Chronology  have  been  discredited,  though  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  under  dispute  at  some  time.  Nor  has  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  systems  been  destroyed.  They 
are  helpful,  to  most  people  they  are  a  necessity  in  keep¬ 
ing  historical  data  in  order.  A  warning  once  given  to  a 
body  of  Orientalists  by  Professor  Jastrow,  that  while  all 
Orientalists  used,  and  must  use  for  convenience,  the  usual 
system  of  dates  for  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  events,  they 
should  be  careful  to  have  the  public  understand  that  those 
dates  were  not  accurate,  were  in  many  cases  tentative  and 
liable  to  correction  upon  later  discoveries.  This  warning 
was  resented  by  some  less  experienced  men,  but  was  much 
needed,  and  as  much  needed  by  Bible  students  as  by 
Orientalists. 

3.  The  generally  accepted  Principles  upon  which  Old 
Testament  Chronology  are  founded  have  been 
Discredited. 

To  say  that  the  principles  upon  which  the  systems  of 
Chronology  are  founded  are  discredited  is  not  to  say  that 
the  systems  are  worthless:  the  principles  underlying  the 
Ptolemaic  astronomy  were  false:  yet,  by  that  system,  as¬ 
tronomers  were  able  to  discover  much.  However  they 
never  could  use  the  system  to  set  the  heavenly  bodies  right! 
So  Old  Testament  Chronology  has  been  of  much  use  in 
Biblical,  and  all  oriental  study,  and  has  enabled  much 
truth  to  come  out  into  the  circle  of  our  horizon,  but  the 
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Chronology  is  not  to  be  used  to  correct  the  record  of  re¬ 
velation  contained  in  the  Word.  An  examination  of  the 
principles  of  Chronology,  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
false,  will  bring  the  difficulties  of  Old  Testament  Chron¬ 
ology  out  in  all  their  startling  characteristics. 

One  false  principle  upon  which  the  systems  of  Biblical 
Chronology  have  been  made  to  rest  is  that  the  Biblical 
Chronology  was  epochal.  This  principle  is  not  explicitly 
so  stated,  and  is,  indeed,  ofttimes  so  obscured  that  it  is 
not  perceived  at  all.  Nevertheless  it  is  always  fundamental 
in  the  Chronologies.  Always  there  is  persistent  attempt 
made  to  reduce  the  Old  Testament  Chronology  to  our 
epochal  system  counting  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  no 
such  reduction  to  an  epochal  system  can  be  made,  unless 
the  elements  of  an  epochal  system  actually  exist  in  the 
Bible.  No  prestidigitator’s  trick  of  getting  more  out  of  any¬ 
thing  than  actually  is  within  it,  will  work  in  any  mathe¬ 
matical  system.  Except  the  Biblical  Chronology  embodies 
the  principle  of  an  epoch,  no  amount  of  intellectual  leger¬ 
demain  can  produce  from  it  the  elements  of  an  epochal 
system.  The  use  of  astronomical  phenomena  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  such  a  system,  so  often  relied  upon,  may  be  very 
helpful,  and  may  also  be  very  delusive;  astronomical  events 
recur  at  stated  intervals  and  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
selecting  the  wrong  recurrence  for  the  event  under 
consideration.  It  is  known  that  the  great  pyramid 
was  built  at  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog  star.  This  is 
known  to  have  occurred  1 322  B.C.  and  to  happen  every 
1460  years,  but  Egyptologists  are  to  this  day  hopeless¬ 
ly  divided  between  the  short  chronology  and  the  long 
chronology,  whether  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  in  2782 
B.C.  or  in  4242  B.C.  or  even  a  still  earlier  date. 

Now  all  the  systems  of  Chronology  arc  epochal  and 
depend  absolutely  for  their  correctness  upon  the  existence 
of  the  elements  of  an  epochal  system  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  no  general  epoch  was  used.  The  difficulty 
of  applying  an  epochal  system  in  the  interpretation  to  writ¬ 
ings,  the  writers  of  which  had  no  such  system  in  mind, 
is  rather  disconcerting,  as  disconcerting  indeed  as  the 
ludicrous  attempts  sometimes  made  to  interpret  oriental 
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imagery  in  accordance  with  our  occidental  ideas,  or  the 
amusing  results  of  reading  into  the  text  of  the  Bible  the 
etymology  of  the  English  words  by  which  it  is  translated. 

That,  in  a  few  instances  —  in  fact  only  two  —  the 
Exodus  is  used  as  an  epoch  does  not  materially  alter 
the  case.  It  does  give  two  rather  definite  dates,  if  — 
a  very  big  if  —  we  knew  exactly  the  date  B.  C.  of 
the  Exodus.  In  fact  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
nothing  that  either  claims  to  be.  or  seems  to  be.  an 
epochal  system  or  to  imply  that  they  who  wrote  the  various 
books,  used  an  epochal  system  or  ever  had  one  in  mind  in 
writing.  Such  being  the  case,  any  system  of  Chronology 
built  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  upon  an  epochal  system  has  in  it  necessarily 
a  fatal  fallacy,  it  rests  upon  a  false  assumption. 

Another  principle,  which  not  only  underlies  the  Chron¬ 
ological  systems,  but  enters  into  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  them  yet  which  is  utterly  untrue,  is,  that  genealogies 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  Chronology.  Not  all  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  Chronology  have  fallen  into  this  error,  but  most  of 
them  have  done  so.  The  Genealogies  of  Adam  in  the 
fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  are  currently  used, 
by  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  entirely  trustworthy, 
to  work  out  the  Chronology  so  often  and  unfortunately 
printed  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles.  Indeed,  too  many,  be¬ 
cause  these  dates  are  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  have  come 
to  think  them  a  part  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  are  ready  to 
suspect  a  man  of  heresy  who  questions  their  correctness. 
On  the  other  hand  persons  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
entire  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible,  but  rather  that  it  is 
like  other  ancient  books,  full  of  mistakes,  use  these  same 
genealogies  in  comparison  with  geological  and  anthro¬ 
pological  data  to  put  to  utter  confusion  those  who  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  an  accurate  book,  not  only  in  religious  and 
moral  truth,  but  in  all  matters  in  which  it  claims  to  be 
accurate.  When  it  uses  such  expressions  as  "about  the 
space  of”,  it  distincly  indicates  that  the  statement  is  not 
exact,  but  "about”,  yet  even  that  statement  is  correct.  And 
when  the  false  statements  of  the  Devil  are  quoted,  no 
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indorsement  is  given  the  immorality  of  the  statements,  yet 
also  there  a  correct  statement  is  made. 

The  careful  examination  of  a  few  concrete  examples  of 
genealogies  will  show  at  once  the  baselessness  of  the 
principle  that  accounts  genealogies  as  a  dependable  source 
of  Chronology.  The  genealogy  of  Moses  is  a  case  in 
point.  We  read  (Ex.  2:1),  “And  there  went  a  man  of 
the  house  of  Levi  and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.” 
Later  (vs.  10),  we  are  told,  “And  the  child  grew,  and  she 
brought  him  unto  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  he  became  her 
son.  And  she  called  his  name  Moses:  and  she  said.  Be- 
cause  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water.”  If  this  genealogy 
be  complete,  giving  every  step  in  the  descent,  it  would 
make  Moses  to  be  the  grandson  of  Levi.  Later  in  the 
record  (Ex.  6:16-20),  some  of  the  steps  of  descent  omitted 
in  the  passage  just  quoted  are  given:  “And  these  are 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Levi  according  to  their  genera¬ 
tions:  Gershon  and  Kohath  and  Merari;  and  the  years  of 
the  life  of  Levi  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  The  sons  of  Gershon;  Libni  and  Shimi,  according 
to  their  families.  And  the  sons  of  Kohath;  Amram,  and 
Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel;  and  the  years  of  the  life 
of  Kohath  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  three  years. 
And  the  sons  of  Merari;  Mahali  and  Mushi;  These  are 
the  families  of  Levi  according  to  their  generations.  And 
Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his  father’s  sister  to  wife;  and 
she  bare  him  Aaron  and  Moses;  and  the  years  of  the  life 
of  Amram  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years.’’ 
Here  three  generations  from  Levi  to  Moses  are  mentioned, 
making  Moses  of  the  fourth  generation,  and  still  it  is 
distinctly  said  that  Moses’  mother  was  of  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  from  Levi.  The  previous  statement  had  made 
Moses’  mother  a  daughter  of  Levi,  the  sister  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  if  all  the  generations  are  understood  to 
be  mentioned  in  each  genealogical  list. 

The  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  all  the  generations  are 
included  in  these  statements  appears,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  length  of  time  that  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt. 
The  starting  point  for  this  genealogy  is  certainly  at  the 
entrance  of  Israel  into  Egypt,  for  Levi  was  one  of  the 
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twelve.  It  is  most  explicitly  stated  (Ex.  12:41),  “And  it 
came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it  came  to  pass,  that 
all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went  out  from  the  land 
of  Egypt.”  If  there  were  actually  but  three,  or  at  most 
four,  generations  from  Levi  to  Moses,  the  average  length 
of  a  generation  would  be  more  than  a  century!  The  actual 
length  of  a  generation  in  the  orient  (from  the  birth  of  a 
man  to  the  birth  of  his  first  child)  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years.  In  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
there  must  have  been  naturally  some  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  generations.  Such  a  number  is  in  accord  with 
the  manifest  effort  to  convey  an  impression  of  a  phenomenal 
increase  of  the  people  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
(Ex.  1:7).  “And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and 
increased  abundantly  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding 
mighty;  and  the  land  was  filled  with  them.”  It  thus  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  evident  that  the  genealogy  of  Moses  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  only  the  line  of  descent,  and  not  at  all  to 
give  every  step  in  the  line  and  especially  not  to  furnish 
a  basis  for  Chronology.  The  absurdity  of  accounting  the 
genealogies  as  a  basis  for  Chronology  becomes  greater  as 
we  go  forward  in  the  history  of  the  people.  The  number 
of  males  in  the  family  of  Kohath,  grandfather  of  Moses, 
if  we  are  to  understand  that  all  the  steps  in  the  genealogy 
are  given  in  the  list  of  Moses’  genealogy,  had  come  to  be 
in  the  days  of  Moses  8600.  As  the  equality  of  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  sexes  is  maintained  by  nature,  Kohath,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  completeness  of  the  genealogy,  would 
have  had  more  than  17,000  great-grand  children!  a  ridicul¬ 
ous  and  impossible  situation.  A  Brigham  Young  would 
sink  into  insignificance  as  a  progenitor  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  family.  Even  Solomon  with  his  harem  of  700  wives 
could  not  make  such  a  showing.  Yet  the  number  of 
descendants  of  Kohath  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  many 
generations  of  the  period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 

Not  so  ridiculous,  but  still  more  impressive,  is  the 
testimony  which  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  Matt,  gives 
to  the  notion  that  genealogies  are  complete,  give  every  step 
in  the  descent,  and  so  may  be  the  basis  for  Chronology. 
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We  are  told  (Matt.  1:17).  "So  all  the  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations;  and  from 
David  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  are  fourteen 
generations;  and  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto 
Christ  are  fourteen  generations.”  The  balanced  artificiality 
of  such  a  statement  at  once  indicates  that  it  is  meant  not  to 
give  a  mathematical  statement  of  the  flight  of  time,  but  a 
historical  visualization  of  three  important  periods  in  world 
history,  and  especially  in  redemption  history.  The  certainty 
that  this  is  the  case  appears  when  we  compare  this  genealogy 
in  Matt,  with  the  genealogical  lists  in  I  Chronicles  1 :27ff, 
where  more  generations  are  actually  mentioned.  Those 
omitted  in  Matt,  were  of  the  descendants  of  the  detested 
heathen  queen  Athaliah.  They  were  not  accounted  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  giving  the  lineage  of  our  Lord.  It  becomes 
ever  more  and  more  evident  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
Bible  are  intended  only  to  give  the  line  of  descent  and  so 
gave  only  such  names  in  the  line  as  were  important  for 
the  particular  subject  in  hand. 

Another  line  of  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  position  that  genealogies  may  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  Chronology. 

The  words  in  Hebrew  translated  "beget,”  and  "bare,” 
and  "son,”  do  not  of  themselves  indicate  immediate  descent, 
but  only  the  line  of  descent  or  even  at  times  no  more 
than  an  official  relationship  or  a  correspondence  to  appear¬ 
ances.  A  gentleman  in  about  midtime  of  life  was  travelling 
in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  company  with  two  young  men. 
As  they  came  one  day  near  to  the  encampment  of  a  tribe 
of  Bedouin,  the  dragoman  said,  "Now  courtesy  requires 
that  we  call  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  sheik  of  the  tribe. 
I  will  introduce  you.  Sir,  as  the  father  and  these  two  as 
sons.”  "Oh,”  said  the  gentleman,  "you  must  not  do  that; 
these  young  men  are  not  relatives  of  mine  at  all.”  "You 
do  not  understand.  Sir,”  said  the  dragoman;  "here  among 
us,  the  old  men  are  fathers  and  the  young  men  are  sons.” 
Indeed,  we  often  so  use  the  expression,  "fathers  and  sons.” 
In  such  case,  as  sometimes  in  the  Bible,  the  word  "sons” 
simply  corresponds  to  appearances,  and  denotes  no  re¬ 
lationship  whatever,  as  when  Elisha  exclaimed,  "my  father. 
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my  father,”  as  he  saw  the  ascent  of  Elijah.  Sometimes  also 
these  words  of  lineage  denote  merely  official  relationship. 
This  was  very  frequently  done  in  secular  ancient  history 
as  shown  by  Professor  R.  D.  Wilson.  It  also  is  found 
frequently  in  Scripture.  Adah  is  said  to  have  been  the 
"father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have 
cattle  (Gen.  4:20),  and  Jubal  is  called  "the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ,”  (Gen.  4:21).  The 
servants  of  Naaman  said,  "My  father,  if  the  prophet  had 
bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done 
it?”  Judah  is  made  to  address  the  Lord  as  "My  father,” 
(Jer.  3:19).  In  Dan.  (5:11  and  elsewhere)  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  "father”  of  Bel¬ 
shazzar  officially,  being  a  preceding  king,  or  whether  he 
was  in  direct  line  of  descent  —  grandfather  in  fact. 
Of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Gad  and  Asher,  it  is  said 
"these  she  (Zilpah)  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls.” 
Of  the  sons  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  it  is  said  (Gen.  46:25), 
"These  she  (Bilhah)  bare  unto  Jacob:  all  the  souls  were 
seven.”  The  meaning  of  the  word  "beget”  we  learn  from 
these  words,  "When  thou  shalt  beget  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children.”  One  other  instance  of  the  peculiar  use 
of  the  word  "bare”  will  suffice  (Isa.  51:2),  where  it  is  said 
in  the  days  of  that  prophet,  about  1000  years  after  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  "Look  unto  Abraham  your 
father  and  unto  Sarah  that  bare  you.” 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  specifically  the  very 
special  genealogical  material  which  is  commonly  used  to 
construct  Old  Testament  Chronology,  the  "Generations 
of  Adam”  (Gen.  5)  and  the  "Generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah”  (Gen.  11).  These  two  passages  have  been  the 
main  reliance  of  those  who  have  with  much  assurance  con¬ 
structed  a  Chronology  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  the 
Flood  back  to  creation.  It  is  often  a  thankless  task  to  assail 
a  strongly  intrenched  tradition,  especially,  if  those  who 
hold,  it  think  it  in  any  way  connected  with  their  religious 
faith.  There  is  no  desire  to  disturb  any  one’s  faith,  but 
to  set  it  upon  a  much  firmer  foundation  than  genealogies, 
which  are  never  employed  by  the  Biblical  writers  to  con- 
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struct  Chronology.  They  are  given  for  what  they  patently 
are,  genealogies,  and  no  other  use  is  made  of  them. 

The  meaning  of  the  long  lives  of  the  antediluvian  patri¬ 
archs  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  in  truth  is  still  an 
uncertainty.  It  may  be  that  conditions  of  life  were  en¬ 
tirely  different  before  the  Flood  and  that  the  span  of  life 
was  very  much  greater,  even  when  counted  exactly  as  we 
count  years  now.  So  that  the  first  and  simplest  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  correct  interpretation  of  the  longevity  of 
those  patriarchs  is  that  they  lived  exactly  that  many  years. 
There  seems  indubitable  evidence  that  there  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  probably  since  man  came  upon  it, 
when  the  climate  in  the  cold  regions  of  earth  today  was 
very  different,  very  warm;  indeed,  so  as  to  induce  tropical 
foliage.  When  the  change  in  climate  came,  and  what 
caused  it,  are  much  mooted  questions  among  geologists  and 
even  astronomers  (Cf.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  68,  Jan.  ’32). 
Again  it  may  be  that  there  was  a  different  way  of  counting 
years  than  that  now  current  among  us.  Not  a  lunar  year 
method;  let  those  who  hastily  accept  that  idea  of  a  lunar 
year,  i.e.  one  each  month,  read  that  “Canaan  lived  seventy 
years  and  begat  Mahalaleel.”  Divide  seventy  years  by 
twelve  and  see  where  you  come  out!  But  another  method 
may  be  more  suggestive.  The  ancient  Egyptians  named 
the  years  as  a  method  of  recording  them;  “the  year  of  the 
canal”,  “the  year  of  the  obelisk”,  naming  each  year  by  its 
important  event.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  sycophancy  would 
do  with  such  a  system;  courtiers  wishing  to  flatter  the  king 
would  say,  “he  has  done  several  things  this  year,  put  them 
all  down”,  and  all  called  years!  Such  a  method  is  not  un¬ 
known  among  us  in  the  industrial  world  today.  The  pay¬ 
master  says  to  a  man  at  the  window,  “Well,  John  you 
made  nine  days  this  week”,  nine  days  in  a  five-and-a-half 
day  week;  for  in  the  labor  world  so  much  work  is  account¬ 
ed  a  day;  the  man  had  worked  over  time.  Now  this  Egyp¬ 
tian  method  of  very  early  times  may  have  come  down  from 
before  the  Flood,  and  may  have  been  the  method  of 
counting  time  by  calling  each  important  event  a  “year”. 
Still  another  method  of  counting  one’s  age  is  in  use  in 
south  China  to  this  day.  A  Chinaman  asked  his  age, — 
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a  very  polite  question  in  the  Celestial  Empire— replies  with 
evident  pride.  “I  am  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years 
old!”  What  does  he  mean?  He  is  manifestly  not  lying 
and  not  joking;  he  is  entirely  serious  and  we  must  ask 
him  what  he  means.  With  him  the  family  is  the  unit  of 
life;  and  he  accounts  himself  the  living  representative  of 
the  family  and  his  statement  of  his  age  was  to  be  under¬ 
stood  of  the  family  which  was  founded  so  many  years  ago. 
If  his  family  was  of  the  ruling  class  the  statement  of  age 
would  be  that  of  the  Dynasty.  Now  the  most  likely  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  is  that  they  are  the 
ages  of  families  and  as  those  patriarchs  were  the  great 
world  leaders  in  all  that  age,  the  only  ones  to  escape  ob¬ 
livion,  they  represent  in  our  phraseology,  dynasties.  When 
so  considered,  there  emerges  an  interpretation  of  the 
genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  which,  while  it  renders  worth¬ 
less  the  Chronology  based  upon  them,  illumines  in  many 
ways  the  uncounted  ages  before  the  Flood. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Greene,  that  prince  of  American 
Hebraists  of  all  modern  Hebraists,  published  an  elucidation 
of  this  subject  in  keeping  with  this  idea  of  families  or 
dynasties  which  has  never  been  refuted  and  is  not  likely 
to  be  superceded.  {Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April  1890).  His 
interpretations  of  the  expression,  “so  and  so  lived  so  many 
years  and  begat”,  is  that  so  long  after  the  founding  of  the 
dynasty  or  family,  there  went  off  a  line  in  which  some¬ 
where,  it  might  be  in  the  tenth  generation  (in  accord 
with  the  usage  of  “beget”),  the  head  of  the  next  dynasty 
or  great  rulers  arose.  This  gives  a  perspective  to  that 
ancient  world  not  conceived  of  before.  Moreover  it  is 
not  only  in  keeping  with,  but  absolutely  demanded  by, 
the  history  of  civilizations  in  Genesis  10  for  the  lives  of 
the  postdiluvian  patriarchs.  The  Chronological  scheme 
based  upon  those  genealogies  gives  only  230  years  from 
the  Flood  down  to  Abraham.  This  would  be  utterly  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  rise  of  civilizations  recorded  in  the 
table  of  nations  in  Gen,  10.  Canaan  was  settled  first  by 
Ham.  It  takes  centuries  for  a  population  to  grow  from 
few  to  fill  a  land  and  begin  to  overflow.  But  Cush  was 
a  son  of  Canaan  and  so  from  the  first  Canaanite  civilization 
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came,  by  migration,  the  Cushite  civilization  to  the  south  in 
Arabia  and  north  east  Africa.  Again,  when  this  civilization 
had  grown  to  proportions  to  overflow,  these  people  also 
migrated  and  we  begin  to  find  traces  in  seculctr  history  of 
their  migration.  The  Horus  worshipers  of  Egypt  came 
down  the  river  from  the  south  and  we  have  the  pictures  of 
the  people  of  the  land  of  Punt,  the  region  of  Cush.  Also 
Nimrod  was  a  son  of  Cush  and,  though  Sumerian  scholeirs 
sought  to  find  their  origin  in  the  north,  the  fact  is  we  have 
also  the  pictures  of  those  people  in  Babylonia  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of  Punt  which 
came  down  into  Egypt.  They  went  in  both  directions 
around  the  coast  and  thus  successive  civilizations  again 
arose.  Then  "they”,  the  chosen  line  of  the  eleventh  of 
Gen.,  journeyed  east  at  some  time  and  mingled  with  the 
Sumerians,  the  people  of  Nimrod.  They  did  not  agree; 
the  Bible  tells  of  the  disagreement  and  separation,  and  of 
that  disagreement  and  separation  we  have  abundant  infor¬ 
mation  also  in  Sumerian  and  Assyian  records.  Asshur  went 
out  and  founded  Assyria.  Now  can  any  one  think  for  a 
moment  that  all  these  civilizations  arose  one  after  another, 
and  one  out  of  another  in  order,  when  people  multiplied 
and  occasion  arose  for  emigration,  and  that  all  happened 
in  ?  years?  Evidently  the  genealogy  of  the  postdiluvian 
patriarchs  was  not  intended  as  a  basis  of  Chronology. 
The  dynastic  view  of  the  genealogical  tables  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  sense  of  the  history. 

III. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  real  Chronology. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  peculiarities,  the  seeming  in¬ 
consistencies,  and  the  perplexing  difficulties,  there  are 
abundant  evidences  of  a  real  system  of  Chronology  which 
may  be  used  to  compare  events  in  one  nation  with  events 
in  another.  There  was  not  only  an  ordinary  secular 
Chronology  of  days  and  months  and  years,  but  as  certain¬ 
ly  a  prophetic  Chronology  of  time,  times  and  half  times  in 
some  way  translatable  into  the  secular  Chronology.  Then 
forty,  multiples  of  forty,  and  fractions  of  forty  indicate 
that  forty  was  used  much  as  we  use  the  word  "decade.”  If 
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it  is  said  that  forty  is  a  definite  number,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  “decade”  has  a  number,  ten,  hidden  in  its 
etymology.  It  is  still  there.  Still  further,  events  were 
compared  one  with  another  round  about.  These  general 
characteristics  are  not  mere  accidents,  they  bespeak  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  beckons  us  to  its  discovery. 

Still  further,  this  Biblical  system  is  paralleled  by  an 
Egyptian  system  with  like  peculiarities;  a  secular  reckoning 
in  years  and  Sothic  Cycles  and  a  sacred  reckoning  of  the 
reign  of  the  gods.  And  it  is  quite  possible,  even  often 
actually  achieved,  so  to  compare  Biblical  Chronology  and 
Egyptian  Chronology  as  to  arrange  many  of  the  events 
of  the  two  nations  in  planes  of  contemporaneous  events 
furnishing  much  additional  information  concerning  the 
history  of  both  lands.  The  “deadly  parallel”  in  literature 
is  no  more  indicative  than  is  this  contemporaneity  of  events 
in  denoting  a  reality  in  the  chronological  methods  of  both 
lands,  however  many  difficulties  each  may  present. 

This  vindication  of  Old  Testament  Chronology  as  a 
real  Chronology  goes  far  toward  establishing  the  historicity 
of  the  events  chronicled;  legends  and  myths  or  even  mere 
folk-lore,  are  never  amenable  to  time-tables. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  study  the  Characteristics  of  such 
time-table  as  the  Old  Testament  writers  actually  used. 


JOHN  HUS;  HIS  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY 

Leslie  K.  Sovocol,  Th.M. 

Graceham,  Md. 


Through  the  instrumentality  of  Hus  the  new  ideas,  to 
which  his  age  was  giving  birth,  were  developed  into  a 
national  reformation  that  proved  to  be  the  harbinger  of 
the  General  Reformation.  tHe  opened  the  way  (1)  for 
the  coming  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  which  was  founded  by 
his  followers  and  inherited  his  principles,  and  (2)  this  led 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  century  before  it  began  to  disappear  from  other 
countries.  Hus  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July,  1369,  in 
Husinec,  Bohemia.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague.  In  1396  he  was  constituted  a  Master  of  Arts. 
His  talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  his  diligence  never 
flagged.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  books  with  the  patience 
and  tenacity  of  a  Czech.  He  became  a  man  of  compre¬ 
hensive  learning,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  made  his  way  to 
the  side  of  the  greatest  celebrities  of  his  age.  Berger 
asserts  that  the  learning  of  Hus  was  not  extraordinary,  but. 
merely  such  as  was  common  among  all  scholars  of  his  day. 
His  moral  character  was  blameless.  His  bitterest  enemies 
were  constrained  to  recognize  the  purity  of  his  heart  and 
the  holiness  of  his  life.  Some  modern  writers  of  the 
Romish  School*  call  him  “a  vain  declaimer,  a  plotter,  a 
proud  Czech,  a  fanatic,  a  revolutionist,  an  ignorant  fellow, 
as  rude  and  bold  as  a  peasant.”  §Palacky  asserts  that 
Hus  was  rash,  obstinate,  greedy  of  popularity,  and  am¬ 
bitious  to  win  a  martyr’s  crown.  That  Hus  dwelt  upon 
this  possibility  is  evident  from  various  passages  of  his 
Bohemian  works  rather  than  his  Latin  works. 

Tradition  has  it,  that  on  reading  an  account  of  the  cruel 
execution  of  St.  Lawrence,  who  was  roasted  alive  on  an 
iron  chair,  he  thrust  his  own  hand  into  the  fire  in  order  to 
test  his  ability  to  endure  such  torments.  Greatness  and 


t  de  Schweinitz,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  1885,  p.  27. 
t  (Helfert,  Hofler  and  Friedrich)  de- Schweinitz,  Ibid.  p.  28. 
§  de  Schweinitz,  Ibid,  p.  28 
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faults  are  inseparable  and  the  record  of  Hus  was  not 
spotless.  He  could  not  forget  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Church  and  the  apparent  evil  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  called  to  a  professorship  in  the  University 
in  1398.  This  school  next  to  that  of  Paris,  after  which 
it  was  modeled,  constituted  the  most  distinguished  seat  of 
learning  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  embraced  four 
faculties;  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy.  Some 
authorities  say  there  were  in  H08,  200  Doctors  and 
Masters.  500  bachelors  and  more  than  30,000  students. 

In  HOI  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Philosophical 
Faculty,  and  in  H02  Rector  of  the  University.  Dire  con¬ 
fusion  reigned  throughout  Latin  Christendom.  A  disgrace¬ 
ful  schism  was  caused  by  two  popes,  each  claiming  to  be 
Christ’s  vicar  upon  earth,  the  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at 
Avignon,  and  each  hurling  anathemas  at  the  other.  Charles 
IV  died  in  1378  and  was  succeeded  by  Wenzel,  his  oldest 
son.  He  was  an  incompetent  ruler.  Unworthy  favorites 
governed  in  his  name.  He  acted  like  a  spoiled  child,  of¬ 
fending  his  nobles,  maltreating  the  clergy,  quarreling  with 
his  brother  Sigismund,  and  giving  occasion  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  rival  Emperor  in  the  person  of  Ruprecht,  who 
disputed  the  crown  for  ten  years  Thus  Hus  began  his 
public  career.  His  earliest  lectures  were  mostly  philoso¬ 
phical.  He  was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  realistic  school. 

Realism  and  Nominalism  constituted  the  two  conflicting 
doctrines  of  scholastic  philosophy.  The  former  taught,  that 
general  notions,  such  as  the  notion  of  a  tree,  have  an  ob¬ 
jective  existence  and  reality;  £in  other  words,  "that  genus 
and  species  are  real  things,  existing  independently  of  our 
conceptions  and  expressions."  TfThe  latter,  "that  general 
notions,  such  as  the  notion  of  a  tree,  have  no  realities  cor¬ 
responding  to  them,  and  no  existence,  but  as  names  or 
words.”  Applied  to  theology,  realism  set  up  the  reality, 
that  is,  the  absolute  truth  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church, 
which  were  binding  upon  all  and  might  not  be  questioned 
by  any.  Nominalism,  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  such 
dogmas  to  critical  investigation,  and  asserted  the  right  of 

£  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy,  1860,  p.  422. 

If  Fleming,  Ibid,  p.  346. 
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research  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  capacity  to  in^ 
vestigate  which  has  been  given  to  every  man.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  realism  of  Hus  is  surprising.  Indeed, 
Czerwenka  denies  its  existence.  But  while  Hus,  in  many 
of  his  theological  views,  was  practically  a  nominalist,  be¬ 
cause  he  recognized  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  supreme, 
yet  in  his  philosophical  views  which  had  an  influence  upon 
his  theology  also,  he  was  technically,  without  question,  a 
realist.  He  took  his  views  from  WyclifFe  whose  work  on 
the  Reality  of  General  Ideas  was,  for  years,  a  text-book 
in  the  University  of  Prague.  His  rational  feelings,  more¬ 
over,  had  much  to  do  with  this  position.  He  would  not 
uphold  a  system  to  which  the  German  Doctors,  who  were 
mostly  nominalists,  adhered,  and  which,  in  itself  considered, 
did  not  satisfy  his  aspirations. 

II His  Theology  received  its  tendency  from  Matthias  of 
Janow  and  WyclifFe.  Hus  was  attracted  by  their  re¬ 
formatory  spirit  and  the  supreme  authority  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  Bible.  He  agreed  with  the  philosophical 
realism  and  predestination  of  WyclifFe,  but  unlike  him  he 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
was  a  clear  and  fervent  preacher.  His  words  and  life 
manifested  a  heart-felt  zeal  for  practical  holiness.  Hus 
propounded  a  lofty  conception  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  clergy,  and  in  exalting  the  Scriptures  above  the 
dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  he  was  not  excelled 
by  any  other  ecclesiastical  reformer  before  or  since.  When 
he  did  not  recognize  any  discrepancy  between  Scripture 
and  dogma  he  upheld  the  latter,  even  if  it  was  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  taught  in  the  former.  Whenever  a  disagreement 
was  plain,  he  rejected  the  dogma. 

“From  the  very  beginning  of  my  studies,”  he  writes,  “I 
have  made  it  a  rule  whenever  I  meet  with  a  sounder 
opinion,  to  joyfully  and  humbly  give  up  the  one  I  pre¬ 
viously  entertained.  For  I  am  well  assured,  as  Themistius 
says,  that  what  we  know  is  far  less  than  what  we  do  not 
know.” 


II  Fisher,  op.  cit,  p.  2715i. 
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Hus  was  also  an  intense  patriot.  He  never  ceased  to 
labor  for  the  development  of  the  Czech  element.  On 
March  4th,  1402,  after  having  been  ordained  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  he  was  installed  as  the  incumbent  of  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel  at  Prague.  He  called  it  Bethlehem,  because  it  was 
to  be  “a  house  of  bread  for  the  common  people  in  which 
they  were  to  be  refreshed  with  holy  preaching  in  the 
vernacular.”  This  led  Hus  to  search  the  Scriptures  not 
only  to  enrich  Scholastic  philosophy,  but  to  find  words  of 
eternal  life.  As  a  preacher  he  was  greatly  esteemed  both 
by  the  students,  and  the  common  people,  while  as  con¬ 
fessor  to  Queen  Sophia  he  obtained  access  to  the  court. 

He  distinguished  himself  by  self  denying  faithfulness 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  °It  is  said 
of  him:  “He  was  untiring  in  the  confessional,  unwearied 
in  his  efforts  to  convert  sinners,  assiduous  in  bringing  com¬ 
fort  to  the  afflicted.”  His  favorite  saying  was  borrowed 
from  St.  Ambrose:  “Prayer  and  tears  are  the  weapons  of  a 
priest.”  One  year  later  Hus  was  appointed  synodal 
preacher.  The  discourses  of  this  office  were  delivered  in 
Latin  and  showed  the  scholar,  the  theologian,  and  philoso¬ 
pher;  they  were  systematically  and  logically  arranged,  con¬ 
tained  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence  and  keen  satire,  and 
sparkled  with  gems  from  the  Church  Fathers. 

The  University  became  divided  into  two  Theological 
factions  when  Walter  Harasser,  the  new  rector,  examined 
the  45  articles  from  Wycliffe.  They  were  condemned  and 
were  not  to  be  taught.  This  act  and  the  two-fold  com¬ 
mission  Hus  received  from  the  Archbishop,  constituted  the 
beginning  of  the  Bohemian  Reformation.  A  scandalous 
abuse  had  to  be  corrected.  At  Wilsnok,  on  the  Elbe, 
amidst  the  ruins  of  an  old  church  three  communion  wafers 
were  impregnated  with  what  seemed  to  be  blood.  The 
priests  spread  the  report  that  it  was  the  blood  of  Christ 
and  could  cure  all  manner  of  disease.  Pilgrims  came 
streaming  from  every  spot.  At  the  instance  of  Hus,  the 
Archbishop  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  re- 

°  de  Schfeinitz,  op.  cit,  p.  34.  Sermo  habitus  in  Bethlehem  a 
anodam  Pio,  in  Memoriam  navorum  Martyrum,  M.  Joan. 
Hus,  et  M.  Hieronymi,  Hist,  et  Mon.,  II.,  p.  537. 
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ported  miracles.  This  was  a  hard  blow  at  the  superstition 
of  the  age.  Hus  followed  it  up  by  efforts  to  purify  both 
the  doctrine  and  life  of  the  Church.  In  the  Bethlehem 
Chapel,  which  seated  3,000,  he  discussed  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  his  synodical  dis- 
courses  he  probed  and  laid  bare  the  moral  sores  of  the 
clergy  to  the  very  bone.  In  1407  Hus  delivered  a  sermon 
to  them  so  full  of  stinging  invectives  that  it  led  to  his  de- 
position  as  synodical  preacher. 

In  his  past  efforts  at  reform,  Hus  avoided  personal  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Pope.  He  recognized  him  as  head  of  the 
Church,  and  showed  him  due  reverence.  In  1412  Pope 
John  XXIII,  having  published  a  bull  of  indulgence  in 
order  to  organize  a  crusade  against  Ladislaus,  the  ex¬ 
communicated  king  of  Naples,  whose  kingdom  the  Pope 
claimed  as  a  papal  fief,  Hus  boldly  raised  his  voice  against 
the  whole  procedure  as  unchristian,  while  Jerome  of  Prague 
also  stood  forth  to  condemn  both  the  bull  and  the  vendors 
of  indulgences.  Hus  was  now  excommunicated  (1412). 
No  man  was  to  associate  with  him;  no  man  was  to  give 
him  food  or  drink;  no  man  was  to  give  him  a  place  to  lay 
his  head;  no  religious  services  for  him,  no  Christian  burial. 

Hus  left  Prague  and  retreated  to  the  castle  of  Baron 
John  von  Auste.  He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  in 
forests,  villages,  and  fields,  but  chiefly  to  literary  labors. 
The  majority  of  his  Bohemian  and  Latin  works  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  period.  Of  the  former  he  wrote  15.  The 
most  important  are  his  Postil  and  a  Treatise  on  Simony. 
What  Luther  did  for  the  German  language,  Calvin  for 
French,  Hus  accomplished  for  the  Czech.  Each  was  the 
father  of  his  native  tongue  in  its  modern  form.  Hus  puri¬ 
fied  the  Czech,  fixed  etymological  and  syntactical  rules, 
and  invented  a  new  system  of  orthography  distinguished 
for  its  precision  and  simplicity.  He  also  revised  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Bible,  translated  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the  14th 
Century,  and  composed  many  hymns  which  mostly  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Hymnals  of  the  Brethren.  In  order  to  popularize 
congregational  singing  he  would  compose  words  of  spiritual 
inspiration,  which  he  would  set  to  popular  folk  songs. 
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Bus’s  Latin  works  comprise  theological  treatises,  aca- 
demical  discourses,  and  polemical  writings.  The  most 
celebrated  is  the  Treatise  on  the  Church.  The  representa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  twenty-five  chapters  of  Matthew  shows 
that  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  all  men  under  Christ 
as  their  King.  Hence  it  consists  both  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  Holy  Catholic  or  Universal  Church  comprises  those 
only  who  have  been  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life  by 
the  omniscient  God.  It  includes  those  living  on  earth,  the 
dead  and  such  as  are  yet  to  be  born.  These  are  the 
sheep.  Distinct  from  them  are  the  wicked  who  live  in  im¬ 
penitence,  whether  they  are  outwardly  in  fellowship  with 
the  true  members  or  not.  These  are  the  goats.  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  is  composed  of  three  parts:  The  militant, 
or  the  predestinated  on  earth;  the  sleeping,  or  the  pre¬ 
destinated  in  purgatory,  and  the  triumphant,  or  the  saints 
in  their  eternal  rest.  Christ  is  its  only  head,  not  Peter  nor 
the  Popes.  Christ  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  is 
built;  Peter  is  the  Church,  which  has  received  the  keys  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  are  general  and  particular. 
In  virtue  of  the  former,  every  Christian  has  the  right  to 
engage  in  spiritual  work,  such  as  teaching,  advising,  warn¬ 
ing,  and  comforting;  in  virtue  of  the  latter,  the  clergy 
preach  the  word  and  administer  the  Sacraments.  The 
whole  system  of  the  Romish  papacy  is  radically  wrong. 
It  rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  Christ  made  Peter 
Pope.  Christ  never  transferred  His  authority  to  one 
Apostle.  A  single  man,  mortal  and  fallible,  cannot  possibly 
govern  the  Church  scattered  over  the  whole  earth.  There 
ought  to  be  national  Churches,  not  one  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  heart  of  Italy. 

In  all  questions  of  faith  and  life,  the  Bible  is  the  only 
infallible  norm,  and  the  only  source  of  truth  in  contrast  to 
decrees  of  councils,  and  laws  of  the  Church. 

On  man’s  natural  state  he  says,  “Man,  on  account  of  sin 
is  blind,  impotent,  full  of  error  and  exceedingly  poor.  He 
is  blind,  because  he  does  not  properly  recognize  God;  im¬ 
potent  because  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  anything  in  the 
way  of  his  own  salvation;  full  of  error,  because  he  does 
not  walk  in  the  holy  laws  of  God;  and  poor,  because  he 
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had  lost  everything  which  he  possessed.”  No  personal 
guilt  is  attached  to  original  sin,  nevertheless,  inasmuch  as 
all  men  fall  into  actual  sin,  the  human  family  is  by  nature 
lost,  ruined,  and  depraved:  the  natural  man  can  accomplish 
nothing  really  good  and  virtuous. 

There  are  sayings  of  Hus  which  imply  predestination 
in  its  gross  form.  The  Grace  of  God  is  Universal:  it  is 
God’s  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved:  that  He  does 
what  He  can,  consistently  with  their  free  will,  to  bring 
about  their  salvation:  the  lost  are  condemned  in  consequence 
of  their  unbelief  which  makes  them  unwilling  to  accept 
salvation.  So  the  fault  is  theirs. 

His  views  on  faith  and  justification  are  evangelical  to  a 
surprising  degree.  True  faith  works  by  love  and  endures 
to  the  end.  There  is  a  dead  faith  which  even  the  devils 
have  and  tremble.  The  former  alone  saves.  Faith  is  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  eternal  life  begins  in  us  and  induces 
our  understanding  to  assent  to  the  unseen,  but  irrefutable, 
truths  which  the  inspired  Scriptures  reveal  in  a  divine  way. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  virtues  with  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  in  fellowship.  Such  faith  alone  justifies. 
(“Per  legem  nemo  justificatur,  sed  per  fidem  Christi:  quod 
amovet  viam  iniquitatis,  et  de  lege  gratiae.").  “Through 
the  law  no  one  is  justified,  but  through  faith  in  Christ,  be¬ 
cause  he  removes  from  us  the  way  of  iniquity  through  the 
law  of  Grace.”  Hus  represents  the  theory  of  justification 
very  different  from  that  of  the  later  Reformers.  It  is  not 
a  merely  objective  occurence,  a  judicial  act  of  God  but 
being  connected  with  faith,  he  looks  upon  it  also  as  a 
subjective  occurrence  in  man.  If  there  is  no  time  to  do 
good  works,  faith  alone  is  sufficient  (shown  by  malefactor 
on  the  cross)  but,  if  there  is  time,  then  faith  and  works 
are  both  necessary  for  salvation  and  justification.  Justifica¬ 
tion  and  sanctification,  faith  and  love  he  conceives  to  be 
one.  Grace  which  produces  faith,  produces  also  in  man  a 
religious  moral  regeneration  in  the  strength  of  which  he 
loves  both  God  and  man  with  all  his  heart,  and  of  ne¬ 
cessity  performs  good  works. 
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Among  the  means  of  Grace  appointed  by  the  Church  are 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments.  The  Word  captivated  his 
heart  and  it  must  be  absolutely  free.  Neither  the  Pope 
nor  a  Bishop  has  the  right  to  prevent  humble  ministers 
from  preaching.  Priests  who  renounce  this  duty  through 
fear  of  excommunication  or  laymen  who  desist  from  bear¬ 
ing  the  Word,  constrained  by  the  same  fear,  betray  Christ. 

"•"Concerning  the  Sacraments,  Hus  recognized  seven  of 
them:  Baptism,  The  Lord’s  Supper,  Penance,  Confirma¬ 
tion,  Ordination,  Marriage  and  Extreme  Unction.  The 
scholastic  divinity  of  his  age  accepted  seven  sacraments. 

Hus  protests  against  ascribing  efficacy  to  them  as  an 
opus  operatum  (the  assumed  inherent  efficacy  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment  to  confer  grace)  and  that  God,  not  the  priest,  gives 
them  efficacy,  of  which  faith  on  the  part  of  the  recipient 
is  an  absolute  condition.  While  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  he  sets  forth  the  believer  as  the  only 
worthy  partaker  of  this  sacrament,  who  alone  receives  the 
essence  of  it;  that  is,  the  grace  of  being  united  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  case  of  penance,  he  ascribes  the 
real  power  to  forgive  iniquities  exclusively  to  God,  and 
looks  upon  genuine  contrition  of  heart  and  a  sincere  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  as  essential. 

The  views  of  Hus  on  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints 
are  undecided.  Sometimes  he  teaches  the  Romish  Doctrine 
and  then  again  he  seems  to  reject  it.  He  warns  of  the 
abuses,  to  which  the  Invocation  of  Mary  and  the  saints 
may  lead.  He  warns  against  idolatry  practiced  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  relics. 

He  believes  in  the  existence  of  Purgatory  and  did  not 
condemn  prayers  for  souls  that  are  there  undergoing  purifi¬ 
cation.  These  intercessions  naturally  grow  out  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  communion  of  saints,  but  have  no  warrant 
in  the  Bible.  The  surest  way  to  eternal  life  is  to  follow  in 
this  life  the  instructions  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
"Who  knows  of  a  single  soul  that  has  been  freed  from 
purgatory  by  thirty  masses?” 


4»de  Schweinitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  52.  Lechler,  II.,  pp.  248  and  249. 
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He  says;  “Be  obedient  to  do  the  will  of  God.”  Even  the 
Pope  and  his  college  of  Cardinals  may  err. 

Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  doctrinal  and  philosophical 
position  of  Hus.  It  prepares  the  way  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren  who  in  some  instances 
follow  him  closely. 

In  HH  he  went  to  the  general  council  of  Constance 
under  a  safe  conduct,  but  his  opponents  procured  his  im¬ 
prisonment  as  a  heretic  in  a  Dominican  monastery  and,  on 
refusal  to  retract,  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  HI 5.  As 
he  came  near  to  it  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  the  Thirty- 
first  and  Fifty-first  Psalms  with  great  fervency  of  heart  so 
that  the  people  standing  by  were  deeply  moved.  Pope 
Pius  (Aeneas  Sylvious)  spoke  of  Hus  and  Jerome  of 
Prague:  “In  the  midst  of  the  flames  they  sang  hymns  un¬ 
interruptedly  to  their  last  breath.  No  philosopher  ever 
suffered  death  with  such  constancy  as  they  endured  the 
flames.”  Hus  said,  “In  the  truth  which  I  have  proclaimed 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  expositions 
of  holy  teachers,  I  will  this  day,  joyfully  die.”  When  Hus 
saw  the  smoke  rising  he  began  to  sing: 

“Christe,  fili  Dei  vivi.  Miserere  nobis! 

“Christe,  fili  Dei  vivi.  Miserere  mei! 

“Qui  natus  es  ex  Maria  virgine” — here  the  wind  drove 
the  flames  into  his  face.  His  ashes  were  cast  into  the 
Rhine  River.  The  fire  at  the  stake  kindled  a  conflagration 
that  raged  for  years  with  insatiable  fury  and  this  episode 
at  the  stake  did  more  to  perpetuate  his  teachings  than 
would  a  prolonged  career.  His  teachings  and  inspiration 
fired  his  followers  to  a  noble  and  continued  work. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  ESCHATOLOGY 

By  Prof.  Werner  Petersmann,  Th.D. 

Eden  Seminary,  Webster  Groves,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I. 

Decline 

Eschatology,  the  dostrine  of  “last  things”  i.e.  of  death 
and  eternity,  of  the  last  day  and  the  last  judgment  and 
the  coming  of  the  Christ  in  glory,  has  indeed  been  the 
“last”  chapter  of  dogmatics  in  the  “liberal”  period  of 
Christian  thinking  just  passing  away.  Eschatology  meant 
to  this  “liberal”  period  scarcely  more  than  an  appendix, 
and,  often  enough,  the  “pointing  to  a  great  perplexity.” 
Even  with  the  more  conservative  wing,  it  simply  signified 
a  more  or  less  finishing  touch.  A  “helpless  scholarship 
contented  itself  with  the  letter  of  the  Bible  and  with 
dogma”  in  the  “prophetic  doctrine”  “On  Last  Things”  in  a 
time  which  was  by  no  means  minded  any  more  along  the 
lines  of  early  Christian  Eschatology.  Thus  Dr.  Martin 
Rade  expresses  it  pointedly  in  his  Glaubenslehre.  There  has 
always  been  a  certain  characteristic  lack  of  eschatological 
perspective  and  tension  in  ecclesiastical  Protestant  theology 
and  preaching.  This  was  due  to  two  factors.  In  the  form¬ 
ative  period  of  the  Reformation  official  Protestantism  had 
to  do  with,  and  directed  itself  against,  an  “enthusiasm” 
that  lacked  all  sober  reflection.  By  its  own  genesis  and 
nature  it  has,  furthermore,  been  driven  to  concentrate  upon, 
and  has  almost  been  absorbed  by,  the  personal  ethical  focus 
of  “justification”  and  “good  works”,  of  individual  sin  and 
grace  here  and  now  in  space  and  time.  This  trend  stimu¬ 
lated  a  rather  uneschatological  incorporation  of  the  “doc¬ 
trine  of  last  things”  into  the  dogmatical  system;  in  a  be¬ 
lated  conclusion  faith  “postulates”  the  “perfection”,  per¬ 
haps  only  the'  “finally  completing  perfection”,  possibly 
even  merely  the  “indestructibility”  of  that  present  salvation 
of  personal  forgiveness  and  sonship  which  it  experiences 
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and  possesses  already  here  and  now  on  earth.*  Fundamen¬ 
tally  the  present  communion  with  God  is  understood  as 
already  offering  the  realization  of  salvation.  To  an  ever 
diminishing  degree  eschatology  has  remained  the  “crown¬ 
ing  chapter,  the  sounding  finale  of  God’s  paean  of  victory 
over  the  world”  (Karl  Heim),  but  has  ever  more  become 
that  outsider,  that  “attempt,  after  one  has  spoken  on  all 
possible  things,  to  add  also  something  on  death,  heaven, 
and  final  establishment  of  the  world",  as  Karl  Barth  ironic¬ 
ally  remarks.  Especially  with  the  influential  and  dominat¬ 
ing  line  of  culturally  and  ethically  interested  Protestant 
theology,  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things  becomes  that  poor 
stepchild,  that  “harmless  eschatological  little  chapter”,  and 
“insignificant  appendix”  of  dogmatics  without  actual  vigor 
and  religious  theological  importance  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  real  insignificance,  could  also  formally  be  cut  off.  Its 
essential  Biblical  elements  (from  Daniel  to  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John)  enjoy  “the  existence  of  a  mummy”  in  the 
museum  of  historical  research,  in  a  subdivision  of  the  side¬ 
show  of  curiosities,  ‘Jewish  Apocalyptic  Phantastics’,  and 
the  Biblistic-traditionalistic  ‘Amen’  of  a  merely  doxological 
significance,  after  the  explanation  of  the  proper  and  im¬ 
portant  subjects,  can  be  left  out  in  the  systematic  discus¬ 
sion  and  definition  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel.  Thus 
Schleiermacher — not  only  the  “Young  Romanticist”  of  the 
Addresses  on  Religion,  but  even  still  the  “Ecclesiastic  and 
Prince  of  Theologians”  of  the  famous  Dogmatics — puts 
eschatology  aside.  Regarding  the  eschatological  objects 
his  attitude  is  highly  negative:  he  frankly  states  that  neither 
the  belief  in  Christ’s  immortality  nor  in  our  own  belongs 
indispensably  to  the  Christian  faith  as  he  interprets  it.  Also 
formally  he  presents  eschatology  merely  as  a  less  import¬ 
ant  appendage,  stating  that  “to  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
things  there  cannot  be  attributed  the  same  significance  as 
to  the  topics  treated  previously”  (Paragraph  159  of  the 
Glaubenslehre:  cf.  the  critical  treatment  of  Emil  Brunner, 
Die  Mystik  and  das  Wort,  pp.  256-276).  It  is  furthermore 
equally  “characteristic  of  Ritschl,  that  in  his  definition  of 

*  Cf.  George  Hoffmann,  Das  Problem  der  letzten  Dinge  in  der 
neueren  evangelischen  Theologie.  1929. 
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Christianity  there  is  lacking  even  the  mention  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hope  and  of  the  eschatological  tension”  (Paul  Alt- 
haus).  And  it  was  very  typical,  indeed,  that  “in  the  most 
known  and  famous  presentations  of  Christianity  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  educated,  and  especially  to  the  sceptical 
among  them,  as  e.g.  the  popular  lectures  of  Harnack  and 
Pfleiderer,  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely  and  thus  ceased  to  count  even  as  a  peripheral  topic 
of  Christianity"  (Hadorn). 


II. 

Once  More  On  The  Candlestick! 

Here  Karl  Barth  has  now  brought  the  “Copernican” 
turning.  His  theology  means  the  decisive  rediscovery  and 
re-enthroning  of  eschatology,  of  this  “oldest  dogma  of  the 
Christian  church"  (M.  Kaehler),  in  message  and  dog¬ 
matics.  It  is  true  that  the  “Prophet  of  the  Absolute"  did 
this  at  first  only  in  a  certain  abbreviated  form  as  well  as 
in  a  certain  strongly  philosophical  modification  (namely  the 
general  “dialectic"  of  the  “infinite  qualitative  contrast”  of 
“time  and  eternity").  The  development  of  the  “Funda¬ 
mentalist  of  Europe”  and  the  development  of  his  growing 
(ecumenical)  influence,  however,  demonstrate  apparently  a 
healthy  proceeding  and  progressing  from  such  conceptions, 
determined  by  the  Zeitgeist,  to  the  "verbum  Dei”,  the  Bib¬ 
lical  Evangel  in  its  particularity  and  fullness.  Essentially 
a  Biblico-reformational  re-orientation  is  going  on,  which  is 
dominated  by  “eschatology".  Eschatology,  heretofore  the 
appendix  to  the  subject  proper,  now  becomes  the  very  sub¬ 
ject  itself;  it  becomes  the  basic  problem  and  perspective, 
the  very  foundation  of  all  things  and  thoughts.  The  “doc¬ 
trine  of  the  last  things”,  believed  to  be  dead,  arises  from 
the  tomb  to  the  very  throne.  “The  eschatological  office”, 
which  heretofore  had  been  “mostly  closed"  (quoted  by  E. 
Troeltsch),  is  suddenly  reopened  again  today  at  all  doors, 
because  it  has  been  recognized  again  and  reestablished  as 
the  central  observation-tower  from  which  alone  our  world 
and  our  situation  as  well  as  the  Biblical  message  can  be 
seen,  understood  and  interpreted  correctly.  Now  every¬ 
thing  becomes  eschatology  (at  first  and  particularly  in  the 
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sense  of  a  “theology  of  transcendence”,  however):  “A 
Christianity  that  is  not  totally  and  thoroughly  eschatology, 
has  totally  and  thoroughly  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity” 
(Karl  Barth).  Therefore;  “Not  also  resurrection,  not  also 
the  eschatological,  as  a  necessary  finishing  touch,  the  last 
things  as  a  last  chapter  of  dogmatics.  Our  whole  concern 
is  with  nothing  else  than  the  last  things!”  (Emil  Brunner). 

III. 

The  Eschatological  Bible 

Wherefrom  and  whereby  this  sudden  turning?  With  all 
the  great  reformational  re-discoveries,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  “verbum  Dei”,  the  Biblical  “Word  of  God”  (particular¬ 
ly  the  Pauline)  has  been  the  stimulating  and  clarifying 
factor ^ — from  Augustine  through  Luther  and  Calvin  to 
Barth.  The  “eschatological”  Bible  made  and  makes  Karl 
Barth  the  “eschatological”  messenger  and  theologian. 
Growing  attentive  to  the  “equally  incomprehensible  as  well 
as  undeniable  epidemic  being  overcome  and  also  being 
turned  about  of  the  Biblical  men  with  their  seeing  of  the 
invisible  and  their  hearing  of  the  unheard  of”,  also  Barth 
is  taught  again  “to  look  upward  just  as  straight  as  those 
personalities  whom  we  meet  in  Holy  Writ.”  “Who  then 
is  God?  What  is  His  will?  What  are  His  thoughts? 
What  is  the  mysterious  other,  new,  and  greater  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Bible  behind  and  above  all  human  ways,  and 
challenges  us  to  the  decision;  belief  or  unbelief?”  (Karl 
Barth).  Upon  this  penetrating  question  to  the  Bible,  there 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  his  practical 
pastoral  ministry,  in  the  hard  and  hardest  difficulties  and 
needs  of  preparing  the  sermon  as  a  “Minister  Verbi  Divini” 
in  his  rural  congregation  of  Safenvil  (in  Aargau,  a  District 
of  Switzerland),  the  most  thorough  and  most  exhaustively 
inquiring  study  of  Scriptures,  especially  of  Paul,  re-opened 
the  eschatological  view-point  as  the  fundamental  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  permanent  essential  gospel.  Thus  originated 
Karl  Barth’s  truly  “epoch”  making  Commentary  on  Romans 
(1918).  Truly,  “The  Bible  overcomes  the  crisis  ”  (H.  E. 
Weber).  As  with  Martin  Luther,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
meditation  and  searching  of  Scriptures  and  the  enlightening 
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and  dynamic  speaking  of  the  verbum  Dei  itself  in  it  (in 
that  famous  hour  in  the  tower  room  of  the  Wittemberg 
monastery)  were  the  decisive  elements,  so  also  with  Barth. 
Barth  evidently,  however,  had  helpers  in  the  struggle  for 
understanding  and  interpretation.  He  had  men  to  direct 
him  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  search,  who  also  served  to 
prepare  the  way  of  Barth’s  influence  in  the  Protestant 
world.  Among  the  chief  witnesses,  who  are  called  upon 
and  quoted  by  Bcurth  himself,  two  outstanding  ones  have 
to  come  into  consideration  here.  The  one  is  Franz  Over¬ 
beck,  a  scholar  otherwise  silenced  by  disregard,  the  lonely 
critical-sceptical  outsider  at  the  Basle  University,  “a  man 
with  a  rare  piety”,]  He  saw  the  essential  of  primitive 
Christianity  in  its  world  negation  and  expectation  of  the 
parousia,  and  he  denied,  therefore,  the  Christian  character 
of  modern  theology  which  had  given  up  this  essential,  in  a 
radical  attack  wherein  he  well  contrived  to  send  out  his 
sharp  negative  criticism  in  a  tone  that  was  often  destruc¬ 
tive  with  its  irony.  The  other  one  is  /.  Christoph  Blum- 
hardt  (differently  from  Overbeck)  the  positively  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  forward  looking,  "Guard  at  the  threshold  of 
eschatological-realistic  divine  powers”  (M.  Stauch).  He 
was  the  minister  of  that  prayer  miracle  and  of  that  re¬ 
vival  at  Moettlingen  (a  village  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Black  Forest),  of  the  eschatological  "great  expectation”, 
since  (on  the  28th  of  December  1843)  the  demon  went  out 
of  his  patient  with  distinctly  audible  shouting:  "Jesus  is 
victor!  Jesus  is  victor!  $  Besides  these  two  impressive  per¬ 
sonalities,  however,  another,  general  "forerunner  to  prepare 
the  way”  has  come  to  the  assistance  of  Barth  for  the 

t  Cum  grano  salis.  He  is  called  this  by  Barth  rather  incorrectly, 
as  he  himself  did  not  have  a  personal  positive  relation  to 
Christianity.  Cf.  Walter  Rigg,  Franz  Overbeck,  Versuch 
einer  Wuerdigung  1931  (C.  H.  Beck  Publishers,  Munich,  Ger¬ 
many):  also  Franz  Overbeck,  Christentum  und  Kultur”,  edidit 
post  mortem  C.  A.  Bernoulli  1919  (Benno  Schwabe  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Basle,  Switzerland). 

t  Cf.  Eugen  Jaeckh,  Blumhardt  Vater  und  Sohn,  und  ihre  Bot- 
schaft.  Second  Edition  1925,  Berlin,  Germany;  also  the  novel 
Blumhardts  Kampf  by  Eduard  Reinacher,  in  Bruder  und 
Reinacher,  Stimmen  der  Erde,  Erzaehlungen  1928  (Chr. 
Kaiser,  Publishers,  Munich,  Germany).  On  Christoph  Blum¬ 
hardt  the  son,  Eduard  Thumeysen  (also,  Chr.  Kaiser 
Publishers). 
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‘’eschatological”  understanding  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  Christianity;  a  forerunner,  who  claims  strongest  and 
widest  attention;  the  recent  Biblical  research  in  the  main 
stream  of  modern  scientific  theology  itself!  Since  the  turn 
of  the  century  this  research,  increasingly  acknowledged, 
reacted  against  the  so-called  '^liberal"  interpretation  that 
modernised,  mythicised  and  spiritualised  the  Bible.  It  re¬ 
discovered  the  “eschatological”  hope  as  the  fundamental 
concern  of  primitive  Christianity  and  brought  it  again  to 
light  scientifically. 

Thus  the  eschatological  re-orientation  of  theology 
starts  in  the  New  Testament  field  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  its  re-conquering  of  faith  and  dogmatics.  Its 
re-discovery  happened  by  ways  of  “historical”  labor  in 
the  “Life  of  Jesus  research.”  It  was  the  awakened 
and  trained  “historical  sense"  in  Biblical  science,  which 
protested  against  naively  reading  and  interpreting  one’s 
own  “modern”  ideas  and  ideals  into  the  historical  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  primitive  Christian  era.  It  taught  the  the¬ 
ologians  to  become  attentive  again  to  all  that  is  different, 
foreign,  strange,  and  miraculous  in  this  past,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  present  age.  Thus  the  “expectation  of 
the  approaching  end  of  the  world”  was  conceived  again 
as  the  proper  centre  in  the  New  Testament  message.  The 
historically  true  “eschatological”  portrait  of  Jesus  was  put 
in  the  place  of  the  customary  modernised  “liberal”  Jesus’ 
picture,  in  which  the  apocalyptic  features  had  almost  en¬ 
tirely  been  effaced.  For  the  present-day  faith  and  dog¬ 
matical  theology,  however,  this  re-discovery,  particularly 
in  the  “archaising”  accentuation  of  the  “historians”,  meant 
at  first  a  shockingly  negative  result.  It  meant  to  them  a 
removing  of  Jesus  a  great  distance  away  from  the  modern 
thought- world  into  the  ancient  Jewish  spirit  and  its  being 
strangely  interwoven  with  its  time.  “A  fundamental  cle¬ 
ment  of  Jesus’  thought-world  appeared  to  be  an  error, 
' zeitgeschichtlich’  conditioned,  intolerable  to  the  modern 
world  view,  at  best  to  be  interpreted  as  an  unessential 
framework  of  the  real  message  of  Jesus”  (M.  Dibelius), 
namely,  the  expectation  of  an  early  cosmic  catastrophe  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  world  view.  That  however. 
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was*— and  is!— everything  else  than  a  satisfactory  “dog¬ 
matical”  evaluation  and  application  of  the  “historical”  re¬ 
discovery.  Should  the  real  centre  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Gospel  be  something  unessential?  Here  then  Karl  Barth 
has  first  of  all  applied  the  ’’systematic  '  lever  of  faith  and 
theology  just  as  mightily  as  twenty  years  before  him 
Johannes  Weiss  and  Albert  Schweitzer  applied  the  “histor¬ 
ical”.  Thus  the  re-discovery  of  “historical”  theology  was 
suddenly  received  and  incorporated  positively  into  believing 
and  thinking:  eschatology,  which  historical  Biblical  science 
had  already  recognized  for  a  long  time  and  brought  to 
light  as  the  kernel  of  the  “historical”  Biblical  religion,  was 
now  finally  re-conceived  and  re-acknowledged  also  as  the 
essential-permanent  kernel  of  the  Biblical  message  as  such, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  our  own  normative  Christian  faith. 
Thus  faith  and  dogmatical  thinking  can  now  lean  again 
upon  (cum  grano  salis)  such  results  of  recent  historical 
Biblical  research  or  can,  at  least,  again  receive  and  draw 
affirmations  and  suggestions  from  them  in  a  very  fruitful 
positive  manner.  “A  thoroughgoing  relativising  of  all 
thoughts  and  things  which  are  not  the  last  and  final,  a 
readiness  for  last  questions  and  answers,  a  waiting  for, 
and  a  hastening  towards  final  decisions,  a  listening  for  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  which  proclaims  the  truth  beyond 
the  grave:  that  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  which,  as  the 
final  conclusion  to  and  content  of  the  Old  Testament,  comes 
to  light  in  the  New  Testament”  (Karl  Barth);  for,  “If 
one  may  at  all  speak  of  assured  results  in  historical  Bible 
research,  then  among  the  few  recognitions  that  can  claim 
this  title,  the  first  is,  that  the  entire  New  Testament  think¬ 
ing  is  orientated  eschatologically  at  the  “end  of  history”: 
the  ‘how’  of  this  conception  varies  not  inconsiderably,  but 
about  the  ‘that’,  and  the  ‘what’,  there  is  perfect  unanimity: 
faith  means  hoping  for  the  reign  of  God,  for  the  New 
Aeon,  the  world  where  the  ‘knowing  and  doing  in  part’ 
ceases,  where  ‘there  shall  be  no  more  suffering  and  crying, 
and  also  death  be  no  more,’  for  the  ‘time’  when  God  will 
be  all  and  in  all,  and  ‘we  shall  be  like  Him,  because  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is’  ”  (Emil  Brunner.). 
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IV. 

What  Is  The  “Eschatological’'? 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  the  “eschatological”?  Escha¬ 
tology  means  the  doctrine  of  the  "last  things”  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  salvation:  it  means  the  doctrine  of  those  funda¬ 
mentals  of  salvation  and  the  realization  of  those  values  that 
stand  and  come  “'finally”  at  the  “end”,  and  as  an  “end” 
i.e.  “beyond”  our  earthly  human  life.  At  the  “end”  of 
personal  life  stand  and  come  death,  heaven,  and  hell;  and 
at  the  “end”  of  the  collective  life  of  humanity,  and  of  the 
natural  life  of  the  cosmos,  stand  and  come  “final”  judg¬ 
ment  and  cosmic  re-creation.  With  these  “last”  things — 
from  one’s  “last”  hour  to  the  “last”  day  and  “last”  judg¬ 
ment — deals  the  chapter  on  “eschatolgy”  usually  the  “last” 
chapter  in  our  books  on  dogmatics.  It  evidently  treats  the 
“final”  i.e.  “transcendent” ,  “ other-wordly”  side,  aspect,  and 
outlook  of  salvation — in  distinction  from  the  “temporary”, 
present,  historical  realization  of  salvation  here  and  now  in 
our  “this-worldly”  life.  This  determination,  however,  points 
in  a  very  general  way  only  to  a  certain  side  of  salvation 
and  the  corresponding  problems — in  distinction  from  other 
sides  and  circles  of  problems  in  the  system  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  An  “eschatological”  mindedness  would  be  there¬ 
fore  a  mindedness  towards  this  side  of  salvation,  a  tending 
towards  “transcendence”,  towards  “the  other  world”,  to- 
words  “eternity”,  towards  the  “eternal  salvation  of  our 
souls”,  “eternal  life”  and  “eternal  blessedness”.  In  a 
stricter,  more  definite,  and  correct  sense  and  use  of  the 
term,  however,  an  “eschatological”  attitude  is  such  an  atti¬ 
tude  towards  a  distinct  and  specific  conception  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  such  “final”  salvation,  in  distinction  to  other 
conceptions  and  expectations.  The  “eschatological”  ex¬ 
pectation  is  the  expectation  of  such  “final”  salvation  in  the 
sense  of  an  approaching  universal  catastrophe  that  brings 
the  “transcendent”  healing,  our  whole  cosmos  into  a  “new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth”  full  of  “vita  aeterna”  and  “divine 
glory”.  Such  an  “eschatological”  expectation  stands  in 
contrast  e.g.  to  the  “mystical”  as  well  as  the  “rationalistic”, 
“idealistic”,  or  “evolutionary”  conception.  The  expectation 
of  the  Biblical  Gospel,  however,  is  decidedly  “eschato- 
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logical”.  What,  then,  are  the  characteristic  elements  that 
constitute  this  "eschatological”  conception  and  expectation 
of  salvation  in  distinction  from  those  other  erroneous  ones? 
The  main  three  components  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  analysis: 

(1)  Firstly:  salvation  concerns  here  our  whole  con¬ 
crete  world.  Our  entire  world  is  to  be  saved  because  it  is 
God’s  '“creation”.  The  living  Lord  called  it  into  being  out 
of  nothing  as  a  sphere  of  life  to  demonstrate  His  majestic 
glory.  As  such  a  divine  "creation”  our  world  is  therefore 
meaningful  and  shall  exist,  restituted  in  final  salvation,  in 
its  entire  "creaturely ’’  concreteness  and  fullness,  vitality 
and  dynamic  of  personal  individualities  and  bodily  struc¬ 
tures  and  cosmic  nature;  they  are  of  permanent  value  as 
the  "creaturely”  medium  and  material  of  that  demonstratio 
gloriae  Creatoris.  The  dominant  figure  of  this  "creaturely” 
universe,  however,  is  the  human  "personality”.  It  is  the 
particular  "image”  of  the  personal  Lord  of  all  this  glory. 
Man  is  the  "personal”  i.e.  the  responsible  centre:  he  is 
able  as  well  as  bound  to  "respond”  obediently  to  his 
divine  Lord,  person  to  person.  Here  lies  the  “ethical” 
kernel,  stimulus,  and  perspective  of  this  great  insight  of 
the  "ethical”  religion  of  the  Bible  into  the  permanent 
meaning  and  value  of  "creation”:  the  human  "personality” 
is  "responsible ’’  in  and  for  its  living  itself  out  in  the  full 
and  concrete  forms,  the  decisions  and  chances  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  "realistic”  world  of  which  he  is  the  "Vice-Lord  ”, 
who  must  give  account  to  the  Lord.  With  this  intuition 
and  evaluation,  however,  the  Biblical  "eschatological”  con¬ 
ception  of  salvation  stands  in  decisive  contrast  to  that  of 
"mysticism”  (in  the  stricter  historico-religious  sense  of  this 
term  that  is  commonly  used  too  vaguely).  On  the  basis 
of  a  strong  intuition  about  the  transient  character  and 
vanity  of  our  empirical  world,  consistent  "mysticism”  does 
not  reach  and  possess  this  true  positive  evaluation  of  it  as 
divine  "creation”.  The  "mystical”  longing,  therefore,  is 
a  longing  for  salvation  "from”  this  world  rather  than  of 
this  world  itself.  And  the  "salvation”,  which  consistent 
"mysticism”  expects,  is  correspondingly  a  salvation  from 
the  meaningless  "matter”  and  "motion”,  from  the  irritating 
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and  perishable  pseudo-splendor  of  the  forms  and  the  flux 
of  our  vain  shadow-world  of  sense  into  a  thoroughly  op¬ 
posite  “static”  state  of  “abstract”  and  “quietistic  rest, 
without  concreteness  and  dynamic,  without  “personal”  life, 
“bodily”  appearence,  and  “cosmic”  —  material  structure. 
This  supposed  salvation  is  pure  spirituality,  a  Platonic 
world  of  “ideas”,  or  even  a  Buddhist  “nirvana”.  Salvation 
means  here  the  return  of  the  “soul”  i.e.  of  the  spirit-drop  in 
the  human  being  out  of  its  imprisonment  in  this  demonically 
valueless  world  of  matter  and  things,  of  variety  and  rest¬ 
lessness  upwards  and  its  immersion  and  submersion  into 
the  restful,  deep,  divine  source  beyond,  in  which  “return” 
it  surrenders  and  looses  not  only  its  “cosmic”  and  “bodily”, 
but  also  its  very  “personal”,  and  “ethical”  concreteness,  its 
“individual”  existence  altogether.  How  the  “eschatologic¬ 
al”  message  of  the  Christian  Gospel  did  have  to  struggle 
against  such  “spiritualizing”  tendencies,  attempts,  and  temp¬ 
tations  of  “mysticism”,  since  it  entered  the  soil  of  “mystic¬ 
al”  Hellenism,  as  a  missionary  force,  for  the  profound, 
paradoxical  expectation  of  a  “resurrection  of  the  flesh”! 

(2)  The  second  factor  of  this  conception  of  salvation 
is  represented  by  what  one  could  style  the  “eschatological 
dualism”  over  against  a  modern,  evolutionary,  empiricistic 
world  view.  For,  with  all  that  deep  evaluation  of  our 
concrete  world  as  God’s  “creation”,  it  also  knows,  in  a 
radical  “realism”,  about  the  fact  that  this  world  is  only  a 
"fallen”  creation.  In  this  it  stands  closer  to  “mysticism”. 
Only  much  deeper  than  mysticism,  much  more  radical  and 
paradoxical  does  it  conceive  the  misery  and  vanity  of  our 
world  to  be.  It  conceives  them  as  an  order  of  sin  and 
curse  over  our  whole  existence,  including  not  only  the 
sensual  and  material  but  also,  and  even  more  so,  the  inner¬ 
most  human  “spirit”,  which  mysticism  likes  to  except  and 
to  regard  as  the  point  of  a  remaining  divine  immanence, 
and  as  a  connecting  bridge  to  the  transcendent  purely 
“spiritual”  sphere.  Highest  evaluation  of  this  our  concrete 
world,  therefore,  is  dialectically  combined  with  lowest 
evaluation  in  this  eschatological  dualism,  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  formula  of  “fallen  creation”.  The  Almighty  and 
Allgood  had  made  “creation”  good,  even  “very  good”;  but 
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the  “fall”  of  disobedient  man  dragged  her  down  into 
demonic  perversion  and  divine  punishment,  victims  to  the 
order  of  the  “struggle  for  existence”  and  the  “necessity 
of  dying” — a  “natural”  order  to  which  our  entire  existence 
from  the  ethical  to  the  biological  is  now  banished  and 
bound.  “Salvation”,  therefore,  means  here  nothing  else 
and  nothing  less  than  the  realistic  "restitution”  ol  the 
"fallen”,  of  the  "perverted”  and  "cursed”  creation.  It 
means  such  a  radical  “restitution”  into  the  super-earthly 
“paradisaic”  purity  and  “heavenly”  wholeness  in  which 
there  will  be  neither  sin  nor  suffering,  neither  selfishness 
nor  death  any  more — ^as  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  pic¬ 
tures.  Such  salvation  evidently  involves  a  universal  cosmic 
“Catastrophe”  and  transformation  that  embrace  the  whole 
historical,  and  also  the  underlying  biologico-natural,  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  world! 

.(3)  A  third  factor  is  still  to  be  added,  which  must  not 
be  overlooked  and  forgotten,  viz;  the  "nearness”  of  this  sal¬ 
vation.  The  “eschatological”  expectation  is  anticipation 
of  something  “at  hand”:  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven”  is  at 
hand  i.e.  the  “end”  and  “rebirth”  of  our  cosmos  (Mt. 
19,  28).  From  the  prophets  onward  through  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  to  the  later  New  Testament  writings  the  Biblical 
message  speaks  of  this  “nearness”,  admonishing  to  “watch¬ 
fulness”.  And  wherever  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  the  attention  to  the  “eschatological”  character  of 
the  Gospel  has  been  re-awakened,  there  revived  also  this 
sense,  and  the  tension  of  the  “nearness”  of  this  salvation. 
Not  only  with  “enthusiastic”  sects,  but  also — nota  bene!  — 
with  Doctor  Martinus  Lutherus  himself:  remember  his 
longing  and  prayer  for  the  “dear,  last  day”.  We  must, 
however,  point  out  the  nature  and  essential  meaning  of 
this  “nearness”  as  soberly  and  cautiously,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  clearly  and  completely  as  possible,  in  order  not 
to  fall  victim  to  an  illusionistic  enthusiasm  {vestigia  ter- 
rent!),  nor  to  a  poor  shortening  or  diluting — Scylla  and 
Charybdis!  “Near”  is  this  salvation  inasmuch  as  it  is  al¬ 
ready  involved  and  “at  hand”  in  the  world  of  “eternity” 
above,  and  as  it,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  (Romans 
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\3,  11  f.),  presses  upon  each  of  our  moments,  “ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  “last  time”  (1.  Pet.  1,  3-5).  Thus 
“the  Judge  stands  before  the  door!”  (James  5,  9).£ 

£  Further  Articles  on  The  eschatological  Old  Testament  and  on 
The  eschatolo^cal  New  Testament  are  to  follow. 


AUGUSTINE  IN  SOME  SPECIAL  PHASES 
OF  HIS  DEVELOPMENT 


By  Dr.  J.  L.  Neve 

Professor  of  History  of  Doctrine  in  Hamma  Divinity  School 
of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  review  here  to  be  given  is  a  section  of  the  writer’s 
manuscript  for  a  volume  to  be  entitled  A  History  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Thought  in  the  Ancient  Church.^  This  article  will 
not  include  the  teaching  of  Augustine  on  Sin  and  Grace. 
His  views  on  this  great  subject  would  presuppose  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Pelagianism;  it  would  even  demand  a  review  of  the 
very  characteristic  differences  between  the  East  and  the 
West  on  this  same  subject.  On  all  of  this  there  will  be  a 
special  chapter  in  the  volume  referred  to.  The  contribution 
of  Augustine  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  also  is  to  such 
an  extent  part  of  a  large  doctrinal  development  that  it 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  connection;  it  must  be  given  as 
a  closing  review  in  the  chapter  on  the  Trinity.  In  this 
article  we  shall  confine  our  discussion  to  the  personal  in¬ 
terests  in  the  theological  development  of  Augustine. 

Primary  Sources:  The  MSL  (J.  P.  Migne,  Patrologiae 
cursus  completus,  seria  latina) ,  in  the  parts  pertaining  to 
Augustine  (volumes  32-47),  is  a  reprint  of  his  works  by 
the  Maurine  Congregation  of  the  Benedictines  in  eleven 
volumes.*  In  the  CSEL  {Corpus  scriptorum  ecclesiastic- 
orum  latinorum,  1867  ff.),  intended  as  an  especially  critical 
text,  the  writings  of  Augustine  are  not  yet  complete.  So 

The  History  of  Christian  Thought  to  which  reference  is  made 
above  will  be  completed  in  three  volumes.  Vol.  I,  will  cover 
the  ancient  Church;  vol.  II  will  treat  of  the  middle  ages  and 
of  the  Reformation;  vol.  Ill  will  present  a  History  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Theology,  that  is,  the  developments  which  followed  the 
Reformation.  Most  parts  of  volumes  II  and  III  are  finished. 
In  this  day  of  depression  it  is  not  easy  for  a  publisher  of 
vol.  I  (which  will  require  about  350  pages)  to  risk  the  under¬ 
taking.  A  goodly  number  of  advance  subscriptions  would  be 
encouraging.  The  work  is  intended  for  use  in  theological 
schools  and  for  all  who  are  theologically  interested.  The  plan 
is  to  keep  one  volume  of  the  series  independent  of  the  other. 
The  price  must  be  moderate. 

*  The  editions  have  been  as  follows:  The  first  at  Paris,  1679- 
1700;  the  second  at  Antwerp  1703,  and  Venice  1729-34;  the 
third  at  Venice,  1797-1807. 
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far,  the  Confessions,  the  Retractions,  the  Letters,  the  City 
of  God  and  the  Anti-Donatist  writings  have  appeared. 
The  American  edition  by  Philip  Schaff  of  the  Post-Nicene 
Fathers  (first  series)  (to  be  cited  as  PNF),  which  is 
part  of  the  Ante-Nicene,  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  offers  a  selection  of  Augustine’s  writings  in  eight 
volumes.*  For  an  estimate  of  Augustine’s  life  and  de¬ 
velopment  the  primary  “sources”  are  his  Confessiones,  his 
Retractiones  and  the  Vita  Augustini  by  his  pupil  Posidius. 

General  literature  in  the  form  of  investigation  and  discus¬ 
sion:  C.  Bindemann,  Der  heil.  Augustinus,  2  vols,  Leipzig, 
1844-55.  F.  Boehringer,  Aurelius  Augustinus,  Bischof  von 
Hippo,  Stuttgart,  1878.  U.  J.  C.  Bourke,  Life  and  Labours 
of  St,  Augustine,  Doublin,  1880.  R.  W.  Busch,  St. 
Augustine,  his  Life  and  his  Times,  London  1883.  H.  C. 
Collette,  St.  Augustine,  his  Life  and  his  Writings  as  Af¬ 
fecting  his  Controversy  with  Rome,  ib.  1883.  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Augustine  and  his  Place  in  the  History  of  Chr. 
Thought,  1886.  J.  Hudson,  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of 
Hippo,  ib.  1899.  J.  McCabe,  St.  Augustine  and  his  Age, 
New  York,  1903.  W.  Thimme,  Augustins  geistige  En- 
twicklung  nach  seiner  Bekehrung,  1908.  T.  Allin,  The 
Augustinian  Revolution  in  Theology,  1911.  K.  Holl, 
Augustins  inner  Entwicklung,  1923.  M.  I.  Hoerregard, 
Augustines  Bekehrung,  1923.  And  see  H.  Doerries, 
Fuenfzehn  Jahre  Augustin-Forschung,  in  Theologische 
Rundschac,  1929,  Heft  3.  Especially  should  we  also  call 
attention  to  the  Histories  of  Dogma  or  Doctrine,  by  A. 
Harnack  (5th  ed.,  1931),  with  an  English  translation  from 
the  third  edition,  and  a  one  volume  extract  from  the  larger 
work  of  3  vols.  (6th  ed.  in  468  pages,  1922);  by  F.  Loofs 
(4th  ed.,  1906);  by  R.  Seeberg  (3rd  ed.  in  4  large  volums, 
1923,  with  an  English  translation  from  the  first  edition  in 
1905).  Seeberg,  in  his  latest  edition,  devotes  195  pages  to 
Augustine.  Among  the  encyclopedias  the  following  offer 
valuable  articles  on  Augustine:  The  Protestantische  Real- 
encyclopedie,  2nd  ed.  by  Hauck  (referred  to  under  PRE), 

*It  reproduces  in  revised  form  the  15  volumes  of  the  Edinburg 
edition  (M.  Dod,  editor)  and  the  3  volumes  of  Augustine  on 
the  New  Testament  and  the  6  vols.  on  the  Psalms  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Library  (with  treatises  not  previously  translated). 
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with  a  very  thorough-going  article  by  Loofs,  which  is 
abbreviated  and  popularized  in  the  New  Schaff ^Herzog 
Encyclopedia  (referred  to  by  NSH).  The  article  on 
Augustine  in  Hasting’s  Encyclopedia  was  contributed  by 
B.  B.  Warfield.  See  also  the  discussion  of  Augustine  in 
the  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  The  reader  will  understand 
that  the  place  for  literature  touching  special  features  in 
the  experience  of  Augustine  must  be  given  below  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  specific  discussion  of  these.  On  Sin  and 
Grace,  and  Predestination,  there  has  been  a  large  literature 
in  England. 


Augustine's  Significance 

Tertullian  and  Cyprian  were  the  first  to  contribute  posi¬ 
tive  direction  and  distinctive  characteristics  to  Western 
theology.  But  it  was  the  influence  from  the  writings  of 
Augustine  which  determined  decisively  the  special  character 
of  occidental  (Roman)  theology.  His  influence  upon 
Western  theology  is  comparable  to  that  of  Origen  upon 
the  theology  of  the  East;  but  it  was  far  greater.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  father  of  occidental  Christianity.  Many  features 
of  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  traced  back  to  ideas,  princi¬ 
ples  and  suggestions  in  his  theology.  In  the  Donatist  con¬ 
troversy  he  gave  to  the  formulas  of  Cyprian  a  meaning  of 
the  unitas  ecclesiae,  which  Protestantism  cannot  accept. 
SchafF  says  of  his  anti-Donatist  works;  “They  are  the 
chief  patristic  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  against  the  sects.  They  are  thoroughly 
Romanizing  in  spirit  and  aim,  and  least  satisfactory  to 
Protestant  readers.  Augustine  defended  in  his  later  years 
even  the  principle  of  forcible  coercion  and  persecution 
against  heretics  and  schismatics  by  false  exegesis  of  the 
words  in  the  parable;  ‘Compel  them  to  come  in’  (Luke 
15:23):^  There  is  hardly  a  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  does  not  bear,  in  one  or  another  way,  the 
marks  of  Augustine’s  influences.  The  best  in  the  theology 
of  Scholasticism  was  also  stimulated  by  his  thoughts.  Even 
in  method  the  old  Scholastics  had  learned  from  Augustine.* 

'  See  PNF  preface  to  volume  I  of  the  Augustine  series,  p.  16. 
*  See  Loofs  in  PRE,  II,  277,  34. 
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The  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages  also,  in  its  conservative 
as  well  as  in  its  radical  forms,  functioned  under  influences 
from  Augustine.  Then  there  is  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
which  was  completed  by  Augustine  for  the  West  with  all 
the  specific  features  that  contributed  to  the  later  schism 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  Augustine’s  theology 
along  this  line  was  accepted  by  the  Reformation.  Further¬ 
more,  his  doctrine  of  sin  and  grace,  with  its  determined 
aim  at  emphasizing  the  "so/a  gratia”,  in  which  he  was  not 
in  entire  harmony  with  the  fundamentals  of  Rome,  made 
him  a  teacher,  not  only  of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  also  of  the  conservatives  among  their  followers 
in  succeeding  generations. 

For  special  reading'.  Harnack,  DG®,  English  ed.,  V, 
3-12,  and  his  "Grundriss",*,  pp.  302-28.  Loofs,  DG*,  pp. 
345  f.  Seeberg,  HD  I,  307-12;  DG,  IF,  397-402.  Wiegand 
I,  96.  Compare  the  estimate  of  Augustine  by  Scha£F  in  his 
Prolegomena  as  a  whole  to  vol.  I  of  the  works  of  Augustine 
in  the  PNF. 

The  Moral  Defects 

It  is  possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  moral  defects  in 
the  life  of  Augustine  before  his  conversion.  His  Con- 
fessions  in  13  books,  written  in  397,  are  the  true  mirror 
of  a  saint’s  sincerity.  But  in  fastening  our  attention  upon 
his  relation  first  to  one  woman  in  Carthage  for  fifteen  years, 
and  shortly  before  his  conversion  in  Milan  to  another  (in 
both  cases  with  faithfulness  to  each),  we  must  remember, 
as  Loof’s  has  pointed  out,^  that  outside  of  the  church  such 
relations  were  without  ethical  reproach  among  the  pagans 
of  that  day.  And  Augustine  was  still  not  Christian.  It 
was  a  relation  of  monogamic  concubinage,  which  was 
distinguishable  from  a  legitimate  marriage,  first,  that  the 
wife  was  not  of  equal  social  position;  secondly,  that  the 
relation  was  soluble,  and,  thirdly,  also  in  this,  that  the 
"natural"  children  of  such  a  union  were  not  legitimate  heirs 
of  property  left  by  the  father.  Augustine  visited  with  his 
"wife"  and  child  in  Thagaste,  and  was  received  by  his 
mother  Monica.  Later,  of  course,  Augustine  condemned 


’  PRE,  II,  261,  41  ff. 
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his  own  life  in  this  relationship  in  strongest  terms,  as  we 
would  expect  of  a  sincere  Christian.  In  the  severity  of 
his  repentance  he  was  prompted  by  his  growing  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  monastic  life,  which,  to  the  church  fathers  in 
that  day,  was  the  bridge  from  the  impurity  of  heathenism 
to  the  ethical  standards  of  Christianity.  But  Augustine’s 
character,  even  before  his  conversion,  was  not  as  question¬ 
able  as  some  historians  have  painted  it. 

The  Manichaean  Period 

In  his  search  for  truth,  salvation  and  satisfaction,  Augus¬ 
tine  became  a  Manichean  for  nine  years  (373-384).  Chris¬ 
tianity  had  not  appealed  to  his  speculative  mind.  But  the 
natural-philosophical  character  of  Manichaeism  attracted 
him.  First,  there  was  in  the  form  of  a  phantastic  myth¬ 
ology  that  conflict  between  light  and  darkness.  Then  there 
was  a  redemption  that  consisted  in  the  liberation  of  the 
elements  of  light  from  the  embrace  of  darkness,  namely, 
by  cultivating  an  ethics  of  ascetic  abstinence  from  the 
matters  connected  with  darkness,  which  included  a  merely 
graded  continence,  according  to  the  degree  of  saintliness 
that  had  been  attained  in  the  progress  from  the  auditor es” 
to  the  '“electi.”  Augustine  always  remained  in  the  class  of 
the  former.  But  about  the  year  382  he  began  to  turn 
away  from  the  phantastical  cosmological  systems  of  the 
Manicheans,  and  in  the  end  he  separated  himself  from 
them  in  a  series  of  writings  that  mark  an  important  stage 
in  his  inner  development.' 

Under  the  Influence  of  Neoplatonism 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Augustine  came  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Neoplatonic  writings.  In  place  of  the  dualistic 
conception  of  God  and  evil  among  the  Manicheans,  he 
learned  to  think  of  God  as  the  eternal  real  substance,  and 
of  evil  as  the  voluntary  turning  from  the  good  which  alone 
is  being.  It  was  the  coming  into  this  attitude  of  mind,  into 
this  renunciation  of  all  and  everything  that  cannot  claim  to 
have  divine  authority  or  reality,  which  in  the  Confessions 

^  See  these  writings  in  MSL,  t.  32,  34,  especially  42;  Compare  the 

Manichean  writings  in  the  PNF,  first  part  of  volume  IV. 
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(VI)  he  has  later  called  his  "conversion.”  The  year  386 
brought  him  under  the  influence  of  Bishop  Ambrose  in 
Milan.  That  generally  known  occurrence  in  the  garden  of 
Milan,  where,  in  the  most  receptive  mood  of  his  mind,  his 
attention  was  called  to  Romans  13:13,  H,  was  the  moment 
of  his  life  when  God  first,  enabled  him  to  turn  his  whole 
will  against  the  powers  of  sensuality,  which  so  far  had 
been  depriving  him  of  the  spiritual  freedom  for  which  he 
was  longing.  His  new  and  intense  interest  in  the  Neopla¬ 
tonic  world  of  thought,  however,  gave  a  highly  philoso¬ 
phical  character  to  his  thought  and  meditation  at  this  time. 
We  know  that  it  was  on  philosophical  subjects  that  he 
wrote  in  the  “Cassisiacum”  near  Milan,  where  he  had  re¬ 
tired  with  his  son  Adeodatus  and  friends  to  prepare 
for  baptism.^ 

The  following  writings  cover  the  period  up  to  391 :  The 
Roman  numbers  here  given  refer  to  the  volume  numbers 
of  the  works  of  Augustine  in  the  MSL,  Three  letters 
Contra  academicos  (works  of  Augustine  in  MSL,  tomos 
32,  vol.  I,  pp.  905-958;  De  heata  vita  (MSL,  t.  32,  I,  959- 
976);  De  ordine  libri  duo-  (t.  32,  1,  977-1020);  Solilo- 
quiorum  libri  duo  (t.  32,  I,  869-904!  Compare  PNF,  vol. 
VII,  537-560;  De  immortalitate  animae  (t.  32,  I,  1021- 
1034).  Soon  afterwards  in  Rome  he  added:  Two  books 
De  moribus  ecclesiae  catholicae  and  De  moribus  Mani- 
chaeorum  (t.  32,  I,  1309-1378);  De  quantitate  animae  (t. 
32,  I,  1035-1080);  book  one  of  Libri  tres  de  libero  arbitrio 
(t.  32,  I,  1221-1240).  In  Thagaste  he  wrote  the  Epp.  5-20 
(t.  33,  II,  67-87;  compare  Augustine’s  letters  in  the  PNF, 
vol.  I,  and  read  “prefatory  note”  on  page  212);  also  Libri 
duo  de  Genesi  adv.  Manichaeos  (t.  34,  III,  173-220);  De 
magistro,  (t.  32.  I,  1193-1200);  De  vera  religione  (t.  34, 
121-172);  and  most  parts  of  the  Liber  de  diversis  quaes- 
tionibus  octoginta  tribus  (t.  40,  VI,  Il-lOO). 

We  agree  of  course  with  Harnack,  Loofs  and  Seeberg  in 
stressing  the  greatly  Neoplatonic  character  of  Augustine’s 
religious  views  at  this  fundamental  time  in  his  life.  Still, 
when  all  this  has  been  admitted,  we  must  remember  that 


"PRE,  268,  25.  30. 
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Augustine  was  preparing  himself  for  Christian  baptism;  that 
he  tells  of  impressions  from  reading  the  Psalms,'  that  he 
surely  knew  the  contents  of  the  baptismal  formula  in  the 
form  of  the  “Apostles  Creed”,  and  that  all  through  his 
life  the  liturgy  and  hymns  of  the  Christian  services  re¬ 
sounded  in  his  soul.^  To  all  this  we  should  add  Augustine’s 
growing  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  the 
great  messages  such  as  Ambrose  was  offering  on  the  basis 
of  the  generally  accepted  Rule  of  Faith.  Therefore  the 
contemporaneous  deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  a  philoso¬ 
phy  which  at  this  time  seemed  to  Augustine  to  have  so 
much  in  common  with  Christianity,  should  not  be  used  to 
minimize  the  specifically  Christian  ideas  that  had  their 
existence  in  the  heart  of  this  candidate  for  Christian  bap¬ 
tism.  The  beginnings  of  a  a  new  life  are  shrouded  in 
mystery.  This  is  not  less  the  case  with  the  beginning  of 
our  spiritual  life.  {John  3:8).  Seeberg  has  not  closed  his 
mind  to  the  need  of  harmonizing  the  purely  philosophical 
and  the  genuinely  Christian  elements  in  Augustine  at  this 
time  of  his  development  He  covers  the  situation  by  this 
one  remark:  “The  authority  of  the  Church  has  furnished 
Augustine  the  soul-contents  of  his  faith,  but  philosophy 
gave  him  the  form.”'  We  would  indeed  overlook  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  religious  convictions  of  Augustine  if 
we  should  pass  by  his  growing  recognition  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  interpreting  Scripture  for 
establishing  the  institutions  for  man’s  salvation.^  He  even 
took  the  position  that  his  authority  must  precede  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  reason:  Crede  ut  intelUgas.  Knowledge  is  necessary 
for  the  perfecting  of  faith.'  The  results  of  this  first  stage 
under  the  special  influence  of  Neoplatonism  are  seen  in 
his  writings.'  Here  we  have  a  recognition  of  the  historical 

‘Conf.  IX,  4,  8. 

Mbid.  6,  14. 

■DG,  IP,  409. 

•De  ordine  II,  5,  16;  9,  24;  19,  26.  Contra  academicos  III,  20,  43; 

De  vera  religione  26,  48. 

^De  moribus  ecclesiae  1,  47;  De  utilitate  credendi,  13,  29;  Ep. 

89,  6;  serm.  43,  4.  118,  1;  De  magistro  11,  27;  Ep.  120,  8. 

On  Augustine’s  attitude  to  Scripture  and  tradition  see  Seeberg 

IP,  411  f. 

*E.g.  De  vera  religione,  as  referred  to. 
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Christ.  But  it  is  the  teacher  with  His  example  that  at¬ 
tracts  Augustine's  attention.  There  is  not  yet  the  evan¬ 
gelical  appreciation  of  His  death  and  resurrection.® 

Augustine’s  Development  in  Christian  Theology 

With  391  Augustine  became  presbyter  of  the  Church  in 
Hippo  Rhegius,  and  in  395  he  became  bishop.  This  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Church  as  teacher,  and  leader  offered  im¬ 
pulses  for  his  development  as  a  churchman.  He  felt 
keenly  his  lack  of  maturity  in  doctrinal  ways.  This  feeling 
drove  him  into  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures,  an  in¬ 
terest  which  soon  began  to  color  his  language.  From  now 
on  he  speaks  less  of  reason  and  almost  exclusively  of  the 
faith,  following  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Tracing  the 
development  in  some  details,  we  call  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  First:  To  the  Neoplatonic  conception  of  God 
as  an  absolute  Being,  in  distinction  from  the  conditioned 
multiplicity  and  variableness  of  the  world, ^  Augustine  now 
adds  an  emphasis  upon  God  as  the  personal  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world.^  Second:  Under  the  influence  of 
Neoplatonism  he  had  given  much  thought  to  the  analysis 
and  definition  of  evil  {malum),  of  which  he  had  spoken  as 
lacking  in  real  being,  with  much  interesting  distinction  be¬ 
tween  reasonable  and  unreasonable  creatures.®  On  this 
topic  he  learned  to  take  sin  as  the  voluntary  yielding  of 
man  to  the  temptations  from  the  evil  in  the  language  of 
Scripture.  On  this  he  has  expressed  himself  in  his  De 
liber o  arbitrio,  written  about  388-395.^  It  is  the  will  of 
man  that  governs  all  faculties  of  the  soul,  puts  them  into 
motion,  and  forces  them  to  operate.'  Faith,  in  the  last 

“Cf.  the  writings  De  magistro,  MSL  t.  32,  1193-1220  and  others 
as  used  especially  by  Loofs  p.  337,  and  in  special  investi¬ 
gations  by  O.  Scheel,  Die  Anschauung  Augustins  ueber  Christ! 
Person  und  Werk,  59  ff.  As  to  later  WTitings,  see  our  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  various  controversies  in  which  he  became  in¬ 
volved,  especially  the  anti-Donatistic  and  the  anti-Pelagian. 
’De  civitate  Dei  XI,  10,  1. 

"“De  civitate  Dei  XII,  25;  V.,  9,  4.  It  appears  in  his  thoughts  on 
the  Trinity.  See  Loofs  in  PRE  II,  270  f.  and  DG*,  pp.  365  ff. 
’For  a  lucid  description  we  refer  to  PRE  II,  271  f. 

*In  MSL,  to  32,  1,  1221-1310.  See  the  review  of  the  leading 
thoughts  by  Seeberg  11*,  418  f. 

'De  trinitate  X,  11,  17. 
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analysis,  is  an  act  of  the  will.^  Third:  Extricating  him¬ 
self  more  and  more  from  Neoplatonism.  Augustine  grew 
away  from  the  merely  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  God  to  find 
such  enjoyment  in  the  living  a  life  of  obedience.  This 
was  in  line  with  what  we  have  observed  in  his  estimate 
of  the  will  as  the  governing  faculty  of  the  mind.  Fourth: 
The  Augustinian  teaching  of  redemption  has  always  been 
a  matter  of  much  interest.  Two  great  scholars  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  searching  investigations  on  this  subject,  and  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  opposing  conclusions.  O.  Scheel  wrote  on  Die 
Anschauung  Augustins  von  Christi  Person  und  Werk,  1901. 
and  J.  Gottschick  on  Augustins  Anschauung  von  den 
Erloeserwirkungen  Christi  in  Zeitschrift  fuer  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  1901,  pp.  97-213,  with  reply  by  Scheel:  Zu 
Augustins  Anschuung  von  der  Erloesung  durch  Christus”, 
inStudien  und  Kritiken.  1904,  pp.  401-433:  491-554.  Scheel 
sees  in  the  Augustinian  theory  of  redemption  chiefly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christ  upon  the  sinner.  He  says  that  Augustine’s 
peculiar  philosophical  conception  of  Christ’s  divinity  had 
kept  him  from  an  ethical  soteriological  estimate  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  J.  Gottschick,  on  the  other  hand,  start¬ 
ing  from  Augustine’s  strong  emphasis  on  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  undertakes  to  show  that  Augustine  meant  redemp¬ 
tion  as  a  reconciliation  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Anselm: 
placating  God,  satisfying  God.-^  It  will  have  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  Augustine,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  satisfaction  offered  to  God,‘‘  did  not  mean  a 
satisfaction  of  God  in  the  sense  of  Anselm,  but  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  general  view  of  that  day,  looked  upon  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  price  paid  for  releasing  man  from  the 
rightful  claims  of  the  devil. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  reduce  all  of  Augustine’s  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  of  redemption  to  a  consistent  theory. 
Still  the  following  facts  are  outstanding:  (a)  Augustine’s 
piety  never  lost  the  deep  sense  of  guilt. ^  (b)  This  con- 

*De  spiritu  et  littera  '57. 

Seeberg  II^,  428. 

*Serm.  152,  11. 

KJf.  Loofs  in  DG*,  with  reference  to  Gottschick  pp.  115.  and  to 
many  places  in  Augustine’s  writings,  p.  396. 
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viction  led  him  to  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the  remission 
of  sins  in  baptism,  (c)  In  this  state  of  mind  he  put  a  high 
estimate  on  the  cross  of  Christ.  While  stressing  the 
significance  of  Christ  as  our  king,  Augustine  never  tires 
of  praising  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.^  The  continue 
ation  of  these  thoughts  must  be  followed  in  chapter  XI  in 
our  study  of  the  soteriological  problems,  particularly  in  the 
conflict  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius. 

For  reading  on  sections  2-5  in  the  Histories  of  Doctrine: 
Harnack,  English  ed.,  V,  61  fF.  Loofs,  347-368;  cf.  article 
Augustinus  in  PRE.  vol.  11,  259  ff.  Seeberg,  DG,  IP,  402- 
436  (a  magnificent  description).  Wiegand  I,  97-101; 
Fisher  176-180. 

Augustine’s  Views  on  the  Church 

His  conflict  with  Donatism. 

Literature:  Optatus,  Dc  schismate  Donatistarum  in 
MSL,  t.  II,  883-1104,  in  CSEL,  t.  26,  written  probably 
about  368).  For  an  enumeration  of  Augustine’s  anti-  Do- 
natistic  writings,  see  below.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  the  Book  of 
Rules  of  Tyconius  in  Texts  and  Studies,  III,  1.  T.  Hahn, 
Tyconius  Studien,  1900,  in  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der 
Theologie  und  Kirche  by  N.  Bonwetsch  and  R.  Seeberg. 
H.  Schmidt,  Des  Augustinus  Lehre  von  der  Kirche,  in 
Jahrblatt  fuer  Deutsche  Theologie  und  Kirche  1861,  pp. 
197-225.  The.  Specht,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Kirche  nach  dem 
heiligen  Augustin,  1892.  N.  Bonwetsch.  Donatismus  in 
PRE,  IV.  788-798.  Cf.  NSH. 

For  special  reading:  See  the  Histories  of  Doctrine: 
Thomasius  Bonwetsch  I,  591-597.  Schmid-Hauck,  212  £F. 
Harnack,  English  ed.,  V.  140  fF.  Loofs,  DG,  369-377;  his 
article  Augustinus  in  PRE  II,  281  fF.  Seeberg,  English  ed.. 
HD,  I,  312  fF;  German,  DG,  IP,  437-449.  Wiegand  I, 
101-106. 

Augustine’s  part  in  the  Donatistic  controversy  became 
the  occasion  of  developing  further  the  popular  ideas  about 
the  Church  which  we  have  traced  historically  in  chapter 


’Gf.  Seeberg  II*,  425  with  many  references;  also  Wiegand  I,  99. 
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VII  and  followed  up  to  Cyprian  (in  our  manuscript  for 
the  book). 

The  Donatists  were  opposed  to  the  election  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Caecilian  as  bishop  in  Carthage  because  he  had 
been  the  candidate  of  the  party  favoring  readmission  of 
the  lapsed  into  the  Church  (during  the  Diocletian  perse¬ 
cution).  The  party  of  a  stricter  discipline  elected  Majorinus, 
and  it  was  under  his  successor,  Donatus  (d.  355),  that 
the  whole  conflict  became  an  issue  for  the  Church.  The 
Church  dealt  with  the  difficulty  at  the  Synod  of  Arles, 
314.  The  Donatists  took  the  position  that  the  Church 
must  be  a  communion  of  real  saints.  The  bishops,  like  the 
apostles,  must  be  holy  men.  It  was  an  element  of  the 
old  pneumatics  that  was  reviving  itself  in  the  Donatists. 
The  Novatians  before  them  had  demanded  the  holiness 
of  the  members,  and  the  Montanists  had  established  them¬ 
selves  on  the  principle  that  the  Church,  as  the  communion 
of  saints,  must  not  defile  itself  with  the  readmission  of  the 
excommunicated  that  had  fallen  into  grave  sins.  So  the 
Donatists  insisted  that  the  Church  as  the  bride  of  Christ 
must  be  holy.  For  this  reason  she  must  not  have  bishops 
that  betrayed  the  truth  in  times  of  persecution.  A  Church 
of  such  bishops  loses  the  validity  of  the  sacraments;  first 
of  all  of  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  and  with  it  even 
baptism,  which  now  must  be  repeated.'  Not  all  of  the  Do¬ 
natists  were  so  radical.  Tyconius  was  such  an  exception.* 

After  370,  Optatus  of  Mileve  wrote  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Catholic  Church  on  The  Schism  of  the  Donatists. 
But  it  was  chiefly  Augustine,  after  he  had  become  bishop, 
who  used  his  whole  influence  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
contending  parties  which  were  of  about  equal  strength. 
His  writings  against  the  Donatists  are  in  volume  IX  of  the 
MSL.  The  conflict,  which  was  confined  to  the  African 

‘Optatus,  V,  6.  For  a  fuller  description  see  Seeberg  DG,  IP,  442  f. 
'Cf.  Bonwetsch  in  PRE,  IV,  795. 
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Church  covers  the  time  between  393  and  420  in  the  life 
of  Augustine.^ 

The  Catholics  acknowledged  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  and  at  the  synod  of  Arles,  314,  they  recognized  also 
their  sacraments.  They  established  themselves  upon  the 
position  that  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  does  not  depend 
upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  administrating  person.' 
Still  Augustine  would  not  admit  that  the  Donatists  were  a 
real  representation  of  the  Church.  He  called  them  a 
“quasi-church,”  because  they  were  occupying  a  sectarian 
position  and  building  a  partisan  wall,  which  is  not  resting 
upon  the  cornerstone.  To  him  they  were  outside  of 
catholicity.^  While  admitting  against  the  general  tradition 
of  the  North  African  Church,  the  validity  of  their  sacra¬ 
ments,  so  that  when  returning  to  the  Church  they  needed 
not  be  rebaptized,  he  nevertheless  strenuously  insisted  that 
outside  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  “of  no  avail  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”®  The  Donatists' 
charge  of  “unholiness”  against  the  Catholic  Church,  be¬ 
cause  a  few  bishops  at  that  time  of  the  Diocletian  perse¬ 
cution  had  not  been  faithful,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  in  this  controversy.*  Absolute  holiness  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  expected  in  this  life.  The  passages  of 
Scripture  referring  to  such  holiness,  speak  of  the  future 
and  the  state  of  perfection.® 

‘For  an  enumeration  of  his  Anti-Donatist  writings  see  PRE,  II, 
281f.  and  IV,  788;  Seeberg  HD  (Eng.  ed.)  I,  313;  DG,  IP,  437; 
Wiegand  I,  102;  Cf  the  “table  of  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Augustine”  in  the  PNF  vol.  I  of  his  works,  p.  25.  They  cover 
vol.  IX  in  the  Benedictine  edition.  As  taken  over  by  MSL,  cf. 
t.  43.  Outstanding  are  (1)  Contra  epistulam  Parmeniani; 
(2)  De  baptismo  Contra  Domatistas;  (3)  Contra  litteras  Peti- 
liani;  (4)  Contra  Cresconium;  (5)  De  unico  baptismo  Contra 
Petilianum;  (6)  Breviculus  collationis  cum  Donatistis.  (7)  Ad 
Donatistas  post  collationem;  (8)  Contra  Gaudentium.  In  the 
CSEL  they  occupy  t.  51-53.  Of  these.  The  English  Schaff 
edition  (PNF)  in  the  second  part  of  volume  IV,  offers  No.  1, 
No.  2  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Correction  of  the  Donatists  (his 
letter,  185). 

'Contra  litteras  Petiliani  III,  68. 

*Here  Augustine  accepted  the  position  taken  by-  Optatus  III,  7, 10. 
®De  baptismo  I,  12,-18;  V,  8-9;  VI,  5-7. 

^Augustine  in  Breviculus  collationis  cum  Donatistis,  III,  19  ff. 
"Ibid.  Ill,  9;  Optatus  II,  20. 
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Augustine’s  conception  o/  the  Church  combined  in  itself 
several  considerations.  First:  He  started  with  a  strong 
emphasis  upon  our  duty  to  recognize  the  Church  Catholic 
in  its  visible  appearance.  This  Church  alone,  as  possessing 
the  Faith  of  the  Apostles,  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry, 
is  in  a  condition  to  expand  all  over  the  world  and  to  save 
and  to  sanctify  its  members.  Outside  of  this  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  truth,  no 
salvation.^  Separation  from  it  is  sacrilege.^  Second:  From 
the  Church  as  an  outward  organization  Augustine  dis> 
tinguished  the  Church  as  a  communion  of  the  saints  (Com- 
munio  sanctorum,  congregatio  sanctorum,  societas  creden- 
tium,  Christiana  societas,  bonorum  societas.^)  In  this  “in- 
visible  union”  we  have  those  that  love  God  and  one  an¬ 
other,  and  that  pray  for  the  Church.*  He  distinguishes 
between  those  that  are  only  outwardly  in  the  Church  and 
those  that  really  belong  to  her.*  Third:  He  adds  a  third 
feature  to  his  conception  of  the  Church  by  pointing  to  the 
distinction  between  the  predestinated  and  the  non-pre- 
destinated.  The  "invisible  union  of  love”  is  not  identical 
with  the  “number  of  the  predestinated.”  In  the  end  that 
man  alone  can  maintain  himself  as  a  true  member  of  the 
Church  who  is  predestinated  and  has  the  gift  of  persever¬ 
ance.®  And  among  these  there  may  be  some  who  do  not 
even  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.^ 

We  must  not  close  this  study  of  Augustine’s  views  on 
the  Church  without  adding  a  brief  review  of  the  ideas  ex- 

’Ep.  141,  6. 

“It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
Augustine,  though  acknowledging  the  primacy  of  the  apostolic 
chair  (Ep.  43,  7)  and  seeing  in  it  a  “representation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church”  knows  nothing  of  a  special  authority 
vested  in  Peter  or  his  successors. 

“See  Seeberg’s  HD,  I,  324;  cf,  DG,  IP,  465  ff. 

*De  baptismo  I,  26;  III,  26;  IV,  4;  VII,  100;  Contra  litteras  Pe- 
tiliani  II,  247;  De  unitate  ecclesiae  74. 

”De  baptismo  III,  19,  26;  De  unitate  ecclesiae  21-60. 

"De  corruptione  et  gratiae,  9,  22;  De  dono  perseverantiae  2,  2. 
’Cf.  Seeberg,  English  ed.  I,  352. 
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pressed  in  his  great  work,  De  civitate  Dei,  which  covered 
thirteen  years  of  intensive  thought  (from  413  to  426).* 

As  a  first  philosophy  of  history  this  work  of  twenty- 
two  books  has  often  been  mentioned  as  reminding  one  of 
Hegel’s  Philosophie  dec  Geschichte.  It  is  erected  upon 
the  conception  of  two  states  differing  fundamentally  in 
their  principles,  but  continually  touching  each  other,  the 
people  of  God  and  the  people  of  this  world.  These  two 
states  are  described  as  having  had  their  prototypes  in  the 
separation  of  the  evil  angels  from  the  good.  The  historical 
development  appears  in  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
continuing  in  the  contrast  between  the  followers  of  Christ 
and  those  of  Anti-Christ  (the  city  or  state  of  God  and  of 
this  world:  civitas  Dei,  et  civitas  terrena  huius  mundi). 

By  the  state  of  this  world  as  the  counterpart  of  the  city 
of  God,  Augustine  thinks  generally  of  what  we  under¬ 
stand  by  the  political  state,  as  the  natural  order  aiming  at 
the  maintainance  of  peace  and  welfare  (XIX,  12,  16,  17). 
Along  this  line  Augustine  was  decidedly  conservative.  He 
emphasized  that  Christians  need  the  state  even  though 
earthly  things  are  not  their  goal.  Wars  also,  though  evil 
in  themselves,  may  serve  “the  necessity  of  protecting  life 
and  liberty,”  (III,  10). 

But  Augustine,  in  his  idea  of  contrasting  the  two  states, 
had  especially  in  mind  the  pagan  state.  The  occasion  for 
his  work  was  the  charge  of  the  pagans  still  living  and 
holding  to  their  religion  that  Christianity  had  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Rome  through  the  Barbarians  (410).  Augustine 
now  wanted  to  show  that  the  cause  of  this  fall  was  the 
deterioration  of  righteousness  in  the  old  Rome.  By  this 
procedure  he  secures  the  foundation  for  describing  the 
genius  of  the  state  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  There  is  no  real  righteousness  (no 
true  justice,  might  makes  right).  The  large  states,  especial- 

*The  student  will  find  it  in  t.  41  of  the  MSL,  (for,  vol.  VII  of  Au- 
^stine’s  works  in  the  MSL).  A  very  readable  and  accurate 
translation  into  English  was  prepared  by  M.  Dods  for  the 
Edinburg  edition,  and  has  been  taken  over  into  the  PNF,  vol. 
II.  In  the  late  sixteenth  century  J.  Healey  furnished  a  transla¬ 
tion  which  was  recently  reprinted  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Theological  Library. 
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ly  with  their  policies  of  imperialism,  are  unrighteous  (XIX. 
IV,  4).  Augustine  recognizes  the  necessity  of  the  state 
but  because  of  man’s  sinfulness  the  ideal  of  righteousness 
cannot  be  realized,  for  it  is  erected  upon  the  foundation  of 
pride,  love  of  self,  and  the  flesh  (XIV.  28;  cf.  13). 

There  is  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  expression  in  Augus¬ 
tine’s  description  of  the  “City  of  God”,  the  family  of  the 
redeemed  and  pilgrims  of  the  heavenly  city  (I.  35;  XV, 
1.  2;  XIX,  11).  While  its  members  are  not  of  the  world, 
they  are  living  in  the  world.  The  family  life  leads  to  a 
larger  social  life,  and  to  the  necessary  relations  in  the 
state«  Generation  follows  generation.  In  all  of  it  is  the 
hand  of  God  for  the  education  of  the  human  race  (X.  14). 
Here  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  guided  for  a  moment  by 
Seeberg  (DG,  IF,  475):  "What  takes  place  on  earth  be¬ 
comes  a  preparation  for  the  eternal  life”  (XXI,  15).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  plan  everything  in  this  comprehensive 
development  has  been  appointed  its  place,  the  evil  as  well 
as  the  good.  For  this  reason  we  may  compare  the  order 
of  the  ages  of  history  with  a  beautiful  poem  {pulcherrimum 
carmen),  in  which  the  manifold  antitheses  produce  a  won¬ 
derful  harmony  (XI).  In  this  great  compass  even  the  evils 
of  this  life  must  serve  for  the  further  maturing  of  the 
children  of  God.  Suffering  and  persecution  bring  patience, 
opposition  by  wicked  thought  results  in  wisdom 
(XVIII.  51).'” 

NOTE.  Seeberg  also  investigates  the  question  (p.  480 
f.)  to  what  extent  the  hierarchs  of  the  middle  ages  were 
justified  in  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Augustine  for  mak¬ 
ing  their  claim  of  rulership  over  the  state.  He  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  indeed  a  dualism  in  Augus¬ 
tine’s  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
While  he  looked  upon  it  eschatologically  as  comprising  not 
only  the  Church  militant  but  also  the  Church  trumphant 
(XIX,  17),  he  did  include  in  the  former  the  Church  in  its 
visible  existence  as  presided  over  by  bishops  (praepositi, 
XX,  9,  2).  This  was  an  illogical  feature  in  the  execution 
of  Augustine’s  great  work,  because  his  plan  was  to  contrast 


HIJf.  PNF  Augustine’s  works,  vol.  II,  p.  392. 
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"the  people  of  this  world”  with  “the  people  of  God,"  the 
latter  of  which  he  has  taken  throughout  to  be  God’s  true 
people  (XIV,  28).  Augustine  did  not  teach,  nor  even 
suggest,  a  rulership  of  the  Church  over  the  state.  But 
inconsistently  he  offered  a  foundation  that  was  used  by 
the  hierarchy  after  his  time. 

For  reading  on  De  Civitate  Dei:  Fisher,  181  f.  Schmidt- 
Hauck,*  pp.  218;  Harnack,  larger  English  ed.,  V,  151  ff; 
Wiegand,  I,  105  f.;  Seeberg  HD,  (Eng.  ed.),  I,  326  f.; 
DG,  IF,  472-482.  There  is  a  large  German  literature  on 
this  subject.  We  mention  H.  Reuter,  Augustinische 
Studien,  131  ff.;  G.  J.  Seyrich,  Die  Geschichtsphilosophie 
Augustins  nach  seiner  Schrift,  De  civitate  Rei,  1891;  J. 
Wiss,  Die  Idea  des  Reiches  Gottes  in  der  Theologie,  1901; 
J.  Healey,  The  City  of  God,  3  vis,  1903.  B.  Seidel,  Die 
Lehre  vom  Staat  bei  dem  Heiligen  Augustine,  1910;  F. 
Offergelt,  Die  Staatslehre  des  heiligen  Augustin,  1914. 

Here  we  close  our  study  of  Augustine  so  far  as  this 
chapter  is  concerned.  The  student  will  look  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  biographical  picture  by  continuing  to  study 
in  Chapter  IX  Augustine’s  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  in  chapter  XI  his  conflict  with  Pelagianism, 
and  in  chapter  XII  his  conception  of  the  sacraments — these 
chapters  to  be  contained  in  the  volume  announced  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 
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The  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  by 
William  Foxwell  Albright.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  1932.  Pp.  233.  $2.00. 

“Of  making  many  books”  on  Archaeology  “there  is  no 
end”  and  some  would  say  “much  study  (of  them)  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.”  But  here  is  one  small  book  which 
may  well  take  the  place  of  many  large  ones.  Its  compre¬ 
hensive  account  of  the  Discovery  of  Palestine  reviews  the 
high  points  of  archaeological  work  in  that  land  from  the 
scientific  beginning  by  Robinson,  over  the  second  phase  by 
Petrie,  Duncan  and  Macalister,  Sellin  and  Watsinger, 
down  the  fully  developed  scientific  method  by  the  School 
of  Oriental  Research,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  The  Oriental  Institute  of  Chicago  University, 
Harvard  University  and  various  Theological  schools.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  the  work  of  the  Germans,  the 
Danes,  and  the  Palestinian  scholars. 

The  Second  part  of  the  book  gives  in  detail  the  unearth¬ 
ing  of  a  Biblical  City,  Tell  Beit  Mirsim,  the  ancient  Debir 
or  Kirjath-sepher.  A  work  undertaken  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  School  of  Oriental  Research  with  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary,  in  1926  and  '28,  and  Pittsburgh-Xenia  Semin¬ 
ary  in  1930,  and  to  be  continued  in  1932.  There  is  an 
illuminating  sketch  of  the  work  of  excavation  of  the  ten  cities 
superimposed  one  upon  another  on  this  mound;  and  the 
unusual  conspectus  of  Canaanite  and  Israelite  archaeologic¬ 
al  history  of  culture  furnished  by  the  mound  is  delineated. 

In  the  Third  Part  of  the  book.  The  Bible  in  the  Light 
of  Archaeology  is  discussed.  The  culture  of  Bible  Lands 
is  the  matrix  of  Bible  narrative,  into  which  that  narrative 
will,  indeed,  must,  exactly  fit  if  the  narrative  be  historical. 
That  the  archaeologists  are  finding  the  narratives  to  fit 
into  the  material  remains  in  a  remarkable  way  is  the  view 
presented  by  the  distinguished  author.  His  discussions 
of  the  relation  of  the  results  of  archaeology  to  criticism 
will  on  all  sides  provoke  a  good  many  smiles  and  a  good 
many  frowns.  His  claim  for  the  historical  basis  of  the 
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Pentatcuchal  history  of  Israel  and  the  early  oral  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  materials,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
recognition  of  some  measure  of  truth  in  the  critical  analysis, 
makes  his  attitude  a  mediating  one.  While  mediators  are 
apt  to  be  attacked  from  both  sides,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  usually  the  “daysman”  who  settles  disputes.  The 
large  number  of  historical  parallels  between  the  Biblical 
records  and  the  Archaeological  finds  give  great  emphasis  to 
the  fact  that  only  real  events  leave  anything  to  be  dug  up 
out  of  the  ground. 

Dr.  Albright’s  amazing  familiarity  with  the  literature 
both  of  archaeology  and  criticism  seems,  at  his  age,  not 
surpassed  by  even  that  of  his  distinguished  predecessor  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Professor  Haupt,  or  the  lamented  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Max  Muller  of  Pennsylvania.  Added  to  this 
attainment  is  the  ten  years  of  active  field  work  in  Palestine 
during  the  years  of  his  directorship  at  the  American  School 
of  Oriental  Research  and  his  remarkable  facility  as  a 
linguist,  so  that  we  may  expect  just  what  I  have  said  is 
given  us  in  this  book,  that  which  may  take  the  place  of 
many  books  that  have  gone  before. 

— M.  G.  Kyle. 


Leonard  Bacon,  a  Statesman  in  the  Church,  by  Theodore 
Davenport  Bacon,  edited  by  Benjamin  W.  Bacon. 
New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press.  London;  Hum¬ 
phrey  Milford.  Oxford  University  Press.  1931.  Pp.  X 
and  563.  $5.00. 

Dr.  Bacon  is  heralded  as  a  leader  of  those  who  accounted 
Calvinism  as  a  repression,  and  sought  freedom  from  human 
life  and  activity  and  especially  brought  emancipation  to  the 
Congregational  Church  in  America.  Those  who  do  not 
so  esteem  Calvinism  will  be  interested  in  the  life  of  Bacon 
as  presented  from  such  standpoint,  but  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  fully  in  sympathy  with  it.  An  exceedingly 
fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Bacon  used  as  a  frontispiece  puts  be¬ 
fore  us  a  strong  face  of  a  great  dominant  character  which 
will  be  apt  to  call  forth  from  very  many  the  exclamation, 
"That  is  the  face  of  a  Calvinist.” 
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Dr.  Bacon  was  a  Church  Statesman  in  the  great  conflict 
over  slavery,  especially  that  controversy  as  it  appeared 
among  the  opponents  of  slavery,  the  Lincoln  way  versus 
the  Garrison  way;  is  a  great  moral  reform  to  wait  until 
everybody  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  so  it  is  not  needed,  or  has 
an  overwhelming  majority  a  right  and  also  a  duty  to 
dominate?  This  controversy  is  of  deepest  interest  now 
in  the  present  great  temperance  reform.  This  biography 
also  makes  manifest  how  the  slavery  controversy  intruded 
itself  into  so  many  interests,  just  as  does  the  wet-dry 
controversy  today.  Thus  there  is  here  presented  to  us 
the  founding  and  the  great  career  of  the  New  York  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  troubles  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  the 
still  more  difflcult  problems  of  the  American  Board.  Strange 
to  say,  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  a  great  life,  came  to  Dr. 
Bacon  the  annoyance  of  the  great  Beecher  scandal. 

Altogether  this  book  presents  a  section  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  American  history,  and  because  of  the  slavery  contro¬ 
versy,  of  world  history.  It  is  the  biography  of  a  great 
man  rather  than  the  great  biography  of  a  man. 

-M.  G.  Kyle. 

Einheit  und  Echtheit  der  5  Bucher  Mosis.  Summary 
of  an  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch  with  Dr.  Sellings 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (5th  edition  1929), 
by  Pastor  Lie.  Moller-Rackith  (Elbe),  Selbstverlag  des 
Bibelbundes,  Bad  Salzuflen  1931.  Paper  cover,  15.00 
marks;  bound,  17.50  marks;  foreign,  $5.00.  Pp.  483. 
Large  8vo. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Prof.  M.  G.  Kyle, 
D.D.,  and  personally  introduce  my  above-named  book  with 
a  brief  article.  Only  very  recently  has  Prof.  Kyle's  The 
Problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  new  solution  by  archaeological 
methods,  been  accessible  to  me,  and  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  independently  of  him  I  had  reached  very  similar  con¬ 
clusions,  when  I  stressed  (p.  376  ff.)  that  different  sub¬ 
ject-matter  requires  a  different  style  and  does  not  always 
demand  a  different  author.  While  Prof.  Kyle  gives  a  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  laws  (Gesetze^- 
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sarten),  I  called  attention  to  the  (act  that  just  those  parts 
(Partien)  which  are  expressly  referred  to  Moses  (Ex. 
17;  14;  24;  4,  7;  34;  27;  Num.  33,  the  Song  of  Moses,  and 
Deut.  31,  34)  form  tests  of  different  style  and  hence  from 
the  outset  motivate  a  favorable  pre judgment  for  other  parts 
of  the  same  class  (p.'380  ff.),  while  critics  unjustly  found 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
those  parts  not  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  (p.  Ill  ff.). 
Similarly  also  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  speak  the  color¬ 
ation  of  the  history,  the  laws,  the  names.  And  it  is  a  wel¬ 
come  fact  that  only  very  recently  Prof.  Yahuda  in  his  work 
Die  Sprache  des  Pentateuch  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zum 
Aegyptischen  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  Walter  de  Gruyter  and 
Co.  1929)  arrived  at  the  view  that  the  language  of  the 
Pentateuch  could  have  developed  only  in  an  Egyptian  en¬ 
vironment  at  the  time  of  Moses  (p.  363  ff.).  Deuteronomy 
in  its  historical  and  legal  references  to  the  earlier  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  is,  on  the  one  hand,  so  independent  that 
its  author  could  have  been  only  Moses.  In  fact,  without 
this  assumption  many  assertions  are  incomprehensible.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  these  references  cover  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  sources  of  the  four  previous  books  of 
Moses,  so  much  so  that  they  are  presupposed  by  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  also  the  socalled  Priestly  Code  ( p.  386  ff. ) .  Finally, 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  Deuteronomy  is  not  even  an 
independent  work,  nor  does  it  claim  to  be  that;  it  cannot, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Wellhausen  School,  be  harnessed 
into  a  religious  evolution  {Kultusentwickelung) .  See  page 
396  ff.  One  must  consider  Deuteronomy  as  the  lever  with 
which  Higher  Criticism  is  lifted  from  its  pivot. 

The  integrity  of  Deuteronomy  demands  its  unity,  also 
of  those  passages  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  editors, 
or  which  by  the  common  division  into  sources  cannot  be 
accommodated,  as  Gen.  14  and  32,  or  which  form  the 
transition  between  the  matter  which  is  ascribed  to  various 
sources,  as  Num.  33  (List  of  Stations)  or  Num.  14;  11-25 
(the  tenfold  murmuring).  See  p.  380  fF.,  400  f.  Unity  is 
furthermore  demanded  where  typical  numbers  evidently  and 
purposely  connect  the  text;  thus  when  70  designations  of 
God  arise  in  Gen.  1-4  and  35  of  these  occur  in  the  Priestly 
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Code  of  the  critics  (1,  1-2,  3)  and  35  of  them  in  the  Jahvist 
Code  (2,  4  -  c.  4 ) ,  or  when  all  of  Genesis  unfolds  itself 
into  10  genealogies  and  the  Pentateuch  into  10-2X5  parts. 
Thus  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  10,  7,  12  and  the  scheme 
4X4  is  developed  in  lengthy  dissertations  (p.  401  ff.). 

Old  Testament  traditions  are  thoroughly  examined, 
especially  those  of  Joshua’s  time,  i.e.,  the  time  immediately 
following  Moses  (p.  312  IF.),  but  it  is  shown  how  in  the 
earlier  post-exilic  period  the  critical  theories  are  untenable 
just  at  this  point  where  one  would  expect  the  opposite 
(p.  346  ff.).  The  unsound  principles  of  the  critics  are  also 
uncovered  (p.  304  ff.,  309  ff.,  336  ff.).  Other  sciences  are 
employed  in  order  to  show  how  they  either  support  Scrip¬ 
ture  or  how  they  serve  to  the  advantage  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  when  critical  methods  are  applied  ( p.  266  ff . ) . 

In  Part  One  a  general  attack  upon  Higher  Criticism  is 
made.  The  work  of  critics  accordingly  deserves  to  be 
suspicioned  in  every  respect;  and  this  holds  with  respect  to 
the  Genesis-history  (Entstehungsgeschichte)  as  well  as  to 
the  self-contradictory  conclusions  of  the  various  source- 
theories  (p.  17  ff.).  The  rules  of  division  are  applied  in¬ 
consistently;  if  applied  consistently  they  at  once  dissolve 
the  text  completely  (p.  20  ff.,  36  ff.).  Implicit  trust  in  each 
individual  rule  is  rapidly  disappearing  even  in  the  circles 
of  the  critics  themselves.  The  improbability  of  the  presup¬ 
posed  sources  and  their  cooperation  to  form  the  text  is  at 
once  great  (p.  32  ff.).  Critics  oppose  both  the  historical 
subject-matter  as  well  as  prophecy  with  a  negative  doctrinal 
system  (p.  40  ff.).  On  the  other  hand,  a  survey  of  the 
army  of  critics  reveals  that  they  are  already  retreating, 
and  that  quite  rapidly  (p.  48  ff.). 

Part  Two  satisfies  itself  with  a  refutation  of  the  attacks 
of  the  enemies.  It  does  that  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
offensive  grows  out  of  the  defense;  thus  with  the  alleged 
"Postmosaica”  (p.  69  ff.),  with  the  examination  of  the 
language  of  the  individual  alleged  sources,  which  makes 
the  Old  Testament  critics  ridiculous  (p.  208  ff.),  and  with 
the  historical  and  legal  contradictions  (p.  219  ff.).  Creation 
and  deluge  stories  are  treated  in  detail. 
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In  Part  Three  the  relation  of  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Pentateuch  is  treated.  Naturally  the  purely  historical 
discussion  leads  to  questions  of  things  in  general  (Weltan> 
schauung)  in  which  dogmatical  views  must  decide.  But 
the  author,  who  was  originally  of  the  Wellhausen  School 
and  then  a  representative  of  the  source-hypothesis,  arrived 
at  his  present  views  through  historical  research.  My  book 
is  a  summary  and  evolution  of  work  which  lasted  for  more 
than  three  and  a  half  decades. 

In  1932,  on  a  Swedish  commission,  I  am  planning  to¬ 
gether  with  my  daughter  Gredy  and  with  my  son  Hans  to 
complete  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  give  the  cardinal  principles  for  the 
proper  application  of  this  science.  An  actual  conquest 
of  the  source-hypothesis  and  of  Higher  Criticisim  is  how¬ 
ever  possible  only  after  such  thorough  research  as  is  found 
in  my  present  volume  has  been  made.  In  that  brief  work 
I  shall  naturally  only  present  the  most  important  con¬ 
clusions.  They  can  however  be  tested  only  by  an  analysis 
and  comparison  with  the  present  greater  work.  For  better 
orientation  I  present  a  brief  table  of  contents;  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  table,  together  with  texts,  authors,  and  subject- 
matter,  is  included  in  the  volume.  May  this  information 


prepare  the  way  for  a  large  circle  of  readers! 

Table  of  Contents 
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IV.  Change  of  names  for  the  same  person  or 

thing  caused  by  colloquial  usage  .  156 

V.  Parallel  accounts  (mere  repetitions)  .  208 

VI.  Direct  contradictions  .  219 

(C)  The  Plan  of  the  Bible  Summarized  .  265 

I.  Excursions  to  related  plans .  266 

II.  The  Pentateuch  and  Old  Testament  traditions  309 

III.  The  claim  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  for  the 
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V.  The  legitimate  starting-point .  426 

Conclusion  .  458 
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Pastor  Moller, 
Translated  by  Fred  T.  Gabert. 

Pathways  to  the  Reality  of  God.  by  Rufus  M.  Jones, 
pp.  253.  MacMillans.  $2.00. 

Again  the  sage  of  Haverford  speaks  of  the  deepest 
things  that  men  can  know,  and  as  in  the  past,  thousands 
will  find  a  fresh  assurance  of  the  verities  in  his  words. 

“While  we  are  arguing  and  debating  and  proving,  some 
rare  souls  are  seeing  the  curves  that  point  the  way  to  God 
and  are  reading  the  signs  of  assurance  that  give  conviction 
of  his  reality,  and  they  are  living  with  radiant  faces  as 
those  who  know.” 

Dr.  Jones  joins  issue  with  the  Barthians  at  the  point  of 
the  latter’s  denial  of  any  human  resource  whereby  to 
reach  the  Infinite,  affirming  that  if  the  human  has  no 
capacity  for  expressing  God  then  the  incarnation  becomes 
meaningless.  Perhaps  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
of  view  is  not  as  great  as  at  first  appears  for  both  parties 
are  stressing  the  tremendous  fact  of  God  as  revealing  him¬ 
self  to  man.  Each  gives  it  his  own  distinctive  emphasis, 
one  against  the  background  of  man’s  utter  need,  the  other 
against  the  background  of  man’s  natural  upreach. 

In  his  discussion  of  “God  and  Evolution”  there  is  little 
comfort  for  the  anti-teleologist.  “The  mechanical  theory 
of  evolution  is  bankrupt.  It  is  a  survival  of  a  thin  mori- 
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bund”  rationalism  “which  the  eighteenth  century  bequeathed 
to  us.”  Not  less  positive  is  the  purposive  thread  of  history. 
“Some  creative  presence  has  been  at  work  as  the  drama 
has  progressed.” 

There  are  other  topics, — each  made  luminous  in  thinking 
“of  folio  size”^ — to  borrow  one  of  the  author’s  apt  phrases. 
A  treasure  hunt  in  these  pages  is  easy,  as  would  be  afRrmed 
a  priori  by  all  Jones’  regular  readers,  for  “the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good.”  —  G.  B.  McCreary. 

Libri  Synoptici  Veteris  Testamenti  Seu  Librorum 
Regum  et  Chronicorum  Loci  Paralleli  Quos 
Hebraice  Graece  et  Latine  Critice  Edidit,  Primus 
Vannutelli.  E.  Pontificio  Institute  Biblico,  Romae. 
1931.  pp.  337.  Lire  95. 

This  is  a  most  excellently  prepared  harmony  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  with  parallel  texts  in  the  Hebrew,  Vulgate 
and  Greek.  When  necessary  Samuel  and  Psalms  are  also 
incorporated.  Relevant  passages  from  Josephus  follow  the 
Scripture  narrative.  Detailed  textual  notes  follow  every 
minor  section  of  the  work.  Only  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  are  treated  in  this  present  volume. — J.  L.  Kelso. 

The  Highway  of  God.  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.D. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  pp.  253.  $2.75. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  meaty  and  strong.  Not  all 
are  of  equal  worth,  but  that  is  not  true  of  any  book  of 
sermons.  Nevertheless,  not  one  is  undeserving  of  its  place. 

Ministers  will  doubtless  note  that  the  best  are  the 
textual,  not  the  topical.  Preachers  that  wish  to  be  always 
at  their  best  will  not  overlook  this  fact.  — W.  R.  Wilson. 

Jesus  Came  Preaching.  The  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching. 
By  George  A.  Buttrick.  Scribners.  1931.  Pp.  239.  $2.50. 

A  helpful  book  deserving  to  rank  with  the  best  in  the 
previous  lectures  of  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foundation.  His 
discussion  of  the  social  and  individual  gospel  is  especially 
sane  and  should  give  balance  to  men  who  have  difficulty 
in  rightly  relating  their  ministry  to  these  two  phases  of  the 
gospel.  There  is  a  freshness  about  the  whole  book  even 
when  treating  common  place  truths  that  holds  the  interest 
throughout.  — W.  R.  Wilson. 
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